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“The mind of man is not, like Fourter’s heated body, 
continually settling down into an ultimate state of 
quiet uniformity, the character of which we can already 
predict; it is rather like a tree, shooting out branches 
which adapt themselves to the new aspects of the sky 
toward which they climb, and roots which contort 
themselves among the strange strata of the earth into 
which they delve.” 


James Crerk Maxwe xt, “Address to the Mathematical 
and Physical Sections of the British Association, 1870.” 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRIVACY 


S. H. Nulle 


ILLIAM FAULKNER and Herbert Hoover, the novelist and the 
consular, as a pair may seem incongruous, not to say improbable; 
but, of all the voices that lament the Sion of privacy from the 

Babylon of a universal peep-show, none are more plaintive than theirs: one 

lamenting the deliberate profanation of an artist's sanctuary’; the other the 

violation of a Colorado fishing holiday.” 

These are autumnal voices, the mellow accents of nostalgic stragglers 
from the days before Sarajevo; but this is no accident. To the young, bliss- 
fully unconscious of any world before their own, such protests are strange 
already, and are fast losing all meaning; albeit the more literate, those who 
know their Orwell at least, may twig “privacy” for what it now is: a quaint 
word out of Oldspeak. 

Who can explain a sentiment? How can you make plain to a new 
generation that privacy was no mere transient personal mood, but a normal 
expression — a part of the mystique — of a whole culture now ebbing ? How 
can you convey to them that, to a generation now grown old, privacy meant 
neither s-crecy, solitude, nor yet concealment; that it was something vari 
ously grounded: upon a sense of human worth, upon a shy reserve, or — in 
its most unsocial vein— upon what Emerson might call the surliness of 
absolute possession. These phrases do not explain, for they too are out of 
Oldspeak. 

Some have thought to get at the meaning of privacy by indirection, 
through its history, although even this is only a shade less elusive than its 
nature. Perhaps privacy, like matter in Bertrand Russell's quip —“a con 
venient formula for describing what happens where it is not” — is best recog 
nized by its absence. Yet, shallow analyses such as Thorstein Veblen’s 
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*“On Privacy” appeared in Harper's Magazine, July, 1955. 


*In the New York Times, September 2, 1954, Mr. Hoover was quoted as saying: “The 
longer has any respect for the privacy of a president in his fishing. That is 
last thirty years.” 
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in which privacy becomes a mere screen to hide the shabbiness of domestic 
life —- can be seriously advanced. From this obtuse theory, Veblen went on 
to derive “the exclusiveness of people,” and thence, “by remoter derivation, 
the habit of privacy and reserve that is so large a feature in the code of 
propricties of the better classes in all communities.” Eyebrows may rise 
at such simplicity, but not perceptions! 

Then there is the Liberal argument of respect for individuality. Had 
Mill given us an On Privacy as well as On Liberty, this is the line he would 
have taken —one in which he is followed by Harold Lasswell, to whom 
respect for privacy is “one of the values comprising human dignity.” How- 
ever, it is a view that seems to explain one perplexing idea by another 
equally so. 

But Professor Lasswell also sees privacy as a by-product of political and 
economic power. “Evidently,” he writes in The Conflict of Loyalties, “the 
sharing of power in English society carried with it a sharing of respect, 
which included some considerable respect for privacy. As the participants 
in power increased,” he continues, “the informal and formal standards of the 
top élite were taken over by the ever-more numerous members of the politi- 
cally active class.” Here privacy is involved with individual freedom or the 
liberty of the subject, and so becomes a matter of right versus official en- 
croachment, or something guaranteed by government, as in the Fourth 
Amendment. 

It is most unlikely that this is the privacy that either our ex-president 
or even our novelist had in mind. Neither was it what the Victorians meant 
when they spoke of privacy in the same breath as club- or family-life. Far 
from being an idiosyncrasy based on some abstract philosophic concept or 
ill-defined legal right, privacy was a sentiment, an impulse, obedient to 
habits shared in common — tacitly and as a matter of course — by an in- 
group. 

Such an in-group was the Victorian middle class, and the bourgeois 
Victorian home was the matchless monument to privacy, a sanctuary which 
kept the outer world at bay, a man’s castle “identified with his life” (to 
quote Lothair) “in which his heart, in the bustle and tumult of existence, 
could take refuge.” 

Never before had the Western world seen its like, and then only for a 
little span. Social and religious culture-elements which had long been 
gathering in northwestern Europe, especially among the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, combined briefly to make it possible. The nineteenth century was its 
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golden day, and in our time it is vanishing because the historical configura 
tion in which it was embedded has dissolved. 

Privacy does not appear to be an element essential to civilization, to the 
City of Man. The people of the ancient Mediterranean could have known 
little of it in the nineteenth-century meaning: withdrawal at will from the 
company and gaze of others; the absence of undesired attentions and intru 
sions; any more than they knew —in our sense, at least —the corollary 
notion of obscenity. Their life was not shut away, but lived in the street, as 
it still is today in Seville. In those days, as Naomi Mitchison put it, “your 
home was not your castle. Your city was the castle, and your home was only 
a cell in the city”-—a cell, moreover, that looked inward upon an open 
court from which little was concealed. Something like privacy may have 
been possible in the better Roman insulae or blocks of flats, such as those 
that survive at Ostia — built in the second century for a substantial middle 
class and equipped with lavatories even on the upper stories, But linguistic 
evidence here is not encouraging: Greek had no word for privacy that sug 
gested the normal or homelike, and Latin was little better. 

The Middle Ages saw most people living in crowded cribs along a 
village street or in the wide-open expanses of a castle - quarters that served 
indifferently for cating, sleeping, or otherwise, as required; and the narrow 
streets, projecting upper stories, and crowded living quarters of the towns 

all fenced in by wall or ditch — reproduced most of the intimacy and 
exposure of a village. 

There was one exception. Medieval society not only gave its approval 
to those who fled from the world’s pomps and vanity, but, in cloisters where 
a Rule was faithfully observed, actually provided a devout privacy for a 
few. Here, in ascetic discipline, may be foreseen one of the elements that 
went into the making of the privacy of later times. 

From the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, however, the instinct for 
privacy formed no part of general culture. The spirit of classicism was in 
the ascendancy; whether at Blenheim or Chambord, the life of the domi 
nant class was a life in full view, and even the Sun-King, without unseemli 
ness, could hold audience while on his portable commode. The aristocracy 
aspired to a life of elegance and dignity, comfortable or no; enthusiasm for 
domestic life, no less than for the practice of Christianity, was vulgar and 
eccentric. Home meant the domestic laboratory-cum-nursery — a woman's 
domain, deserted by seventeenth and eighteenth century menfolk for coffee 


house society; and as late as 1755 Johnson's Dictionary knew the word 
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privacy only as “secrecy,” “retirement,” or “great familiarity” — none neces- 
sarily identified with domesticity. 

The Enlightenment led to no cult of the home. Faulkner oversimplifies 
when he traces privacy to the spirit of the American Republic and its watch- 
word, “liberty.” The constitutional and legal theory of the Age of Reason, 
it is true, sought guarantees for civil liberty and the rights of property; but, 
at the same time, the ardent environmentalism of the period was the un- 
witting enemy of privacy. Environmentalism meant social rehabilitation, 
human conditioning —busybodies and meddlers. When, for example, 
Robert Owen wrote in 1817, 

If there be one duty . . . more imperative than another on the government of every 
country, it is that it should adopt without delay the proper means to form those senti- 


ments and habits in the people which shall give the most permanent and substantial 
advantages to the individuals and to the community, 


he could not have dreamed that the end-product of such innocent prattle 
would be the Thought Police and the Ministry of Truth! 


Il 


Where then is the source of privacy as a cultural ideal, and that of its 
prime epiphany, the bourgeois Victorian home? 

Neither in upper-class ideals nor in philosopher's abstractions. It was 
begotten, indeed, of humbler and less ancient stocks: the Puritan way of 
life and the traditions of the middle class — strains which in the seventeenth 
century became so compatible as to be easily confused. 

Only the supernatural authority of a dominant religion, teaching man’s 
abject unworthiness and the wickedness of vanity, prevailed against his 
inveterate impulse to show off. If medieval Christianity had extolled hu- 
mility and offered a place of quiet to the contemplative and the self-effacing, 
the Reformation went much further: by abolishing the monasteries, as 
Aldous Huxley says, it “let loose the idealism, hitherto safely bottled up on 
the outskirts of normal life, on the devoted heads of ordinary men and 
women,” so that “for the monk was substituted the puritan.” 

The seventeenth-century Puritan turned with horror from a world that 
was hostile ground to him. Casting its pomps and fripperies aside, he sought 
refuge in the simple life, even, if need be, in a self-sufficient isolation from 
his fellows. Protestantism, after all, was born of individualism; and, as 
Faulkner says, one lacking privacy cannot be an individual. In the words 
of the great Puritan moralist, Richard Baxter, recorded in 1696, 
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I am more and more pleased with a solitary life; and though in a way of self-denial | 
could submit to the most public life for the service of God when he requireth it, and 
would not be unprofitable that | might be private, yet | must confess it is much more 
pleasing to myself to be retired from the world and to have very little to do with men, 
and to converse with God and conscience and good books. 


The Puritan criterion of conduct, then, was twofold: Does it purpose and 
reflect the glory of God? Does it reveal an ascetic sense of duty? In his 
Christian Directory (1673) Baxter called the roll of interests that serve 
neither: “superfluous recreations, buildings, ornaments, furniture, equip- 
age, attendants, entertainments, visitations, braveries, and a world of need 
nots” —in short, gauderies to be savored not in private, but pridefully and 
conspicuously with others. 

On the other hand, there were interests and activities that were pleasing 
to God and a fulfilment of man’s duty. We, who have sat at the feet of 
Tawney and Max Weber, well know that among these was the acquisitive 
impulse and those qualities which led to its success — thrift, sobriety, dili 
gence, and frugality. By dedicating material interests and the use of wealth 
to the service of God and the community, business now became a kind of 


religion. The conduct of Christian businessmen demanded a high serious 


ness as distinguished from that of men in other walks of life; but no mortifi 
cation was called for. On the contrary, as Weber says, 

if there be one duty . . . more imperative than another on the government of every 
may be observed earliest and most clearly among the most consistent representatives ol 
this whole attitude to life. Over against the glitter and ostentation of feudal may 


nificence which . . . prefers a sordid elegance to a sober simplicity, they set the clean 
and solid comfort of the middle-class home as an ideal. 


By scorning life's outward shows and the idolatry of the flesh in favor 
of sober industry and inward piety, one not only pleased God but, at the 
same time, enjoyed in comfort the worldly asceticism of one's private dwell 
ing. Here may already be seen one of the determinatives of the privacy of 
the Victorian home. The other was the traditional life of the bourgeoisie. 

When town-life revived in the eleventh century, the traders and crafts 
men had no inherited tradition of their own, for of their old Roman 
counterpart they knew nothing. They were, in fact, the first of a new social 
type, the bourgeoisie, with standards of life and codes of conduct yet to dis 
cover for themselves. What emerged by the fifteenth century was a narrow, 
meagre thing. The endless, bitter struggle for security in alien surroundings 
had put its stamp upon them, as Alice Stopford Green, the town-historian, 
tells us — “a pervading suspicion, a distressful caution, a narrow prudence.” 
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Both their ambition and their duty were straitly limited; and their standard 
of conduct, “framed for a laborious middle class, with its plain—spoken 
seriousness, its sturdy morality, its activity and rectitude and dulness and 
vigilance and thrift.” 

From the Quattrocento to the Age of Reason, from Leone Alberti of 
Florence to Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia, bourgeois authors admon- 
ishing their fellows echoed the same advice: be cautious, be sober, be in- 
dustrious and thrifty. Daniel Defoe, the self-appcinted press agent of the 
middle class, sounded the warning in his Complete English Tradesman 
(1727) that the tradesman should avoid all “immoderate” pleasures and 
expenses, even the most harmless; for “a tradesman’s pride certainly pre- 
cedes his destruction, and an expensive living goes before his fall... . The 
tradesman’s pleasure should be in his business, his companions should be his 
books”; and, if he is married, let him divert himself “with his fireside, 
or keeping company with his wife and children.” Here, surely, if anywhere, 
is the medium for an ethic of privacy. 

Inasmuch as middle-class ideals antedated those of Puritanism, it was not 
the middle class that was the borrower. Nevertheless, the Puritan Revolu- 
tion was the catalyzer that mingled the two — the bourgeois prudential and 
domestic ideals, and Puritan asceticism — and thus made possible the climate 
in which privacy could flourish. “Puritanism,” writes Tawney, “was the 
schoolmaster of the English middle classes. It heightened their virtues, 
sanctified without eradicating their convenient vices, and gave them an 
inexpugnable assurance that, behind the virtues and vices alike, stood the 
majestic and inexorable laws of an omnipotent Providence.” 

By the mid-seventeenth century, under the influence of Puritan ascend- 
ancy and its ideal of flight, the integrity of the home was more and more a 
matter of middle-class concern, as the extensive contemporary literature of 
domestic relations shows, especially the many manuals of instruction de- 
signed by their clerical authors for the formation of middle-class ideals. 

Early retirement to a private life of contemplative ease everywhere be- 
came the ambition and practice of the prosperous businessman, as the hall- 
mark of success. The ideal, in the words of Defoe, was that “he may enjoy 
himself; that he may live in quiet and peace at the latter end of his days, 
without noise and without hurry.” 

If the articles of faith of the old-fashioned bourgeoisie, under the in- 
fluence of Puritan asceticism, provided the moral climate for the ethos of 
privacy, their worldly achievements provided the material setting in which 
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such a climate could exist. These achievements made up the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. Now, for the first time, inclination 
joined with material means to make privacy both wished for and practicable. 
The Victorian home was now not only possible, it was indeed necessary; 
even before the mid-nineteenth century the speed of life had been accelerated 
as never before, to the accompaniment of new and louder noises. The 
immense new wealth and the flow of new inventions not only meant that 
the merchant could escape from some of this and live decently at a distance 
from his business, but that the amenities of town-life (in which Hanoverian 
London was a pioneer) were improved in such notable ways as lighting, 
roominess (and its corollary, the specialization of space), and sanitation. 

One room at least was now free from interruption. Perhaps the most 
valuable of all the mechanical inventions making for an increase of privacy 
in the eighteenth century was the one whereby the author of The Meta 
morphosis of Ajax, derided in his own day, was vindicated. To be sure, 
some such retreat had been known at least since the young wife in The 
Merchant's Tale took refuge with her letter where “ye woot that every 
wight moot neede”; but Joseph Bramah’s epoch-making convenience, soon 
in general use in better-class homes, was the very symbol of Victorian dignity 
and propriety, and must have been as responsible as any one thing for main 
taining the polite fictions upon which Victorian life was bottomed. 

Nourished on bourgeois moral and religious life, privacy found its fullest 
development among the middle class of England; for it was there, under 
the leadership of countinghouse and bank, that the transformation of 
modern society took place first and most completely. By 1830, not only had 
the state itself become their instrument, but the leadership of society, long 
the privilege of aristocratic birth, also passed to the middle class. At the 
same time, the aristocracy gave up its inherited culture for the stricter 
middle-class standard of conduct and domestic discipline, with or without 
its Puritanism, which now, in its Evangelical form, became a greater in 
fluence than ever in the lives of Englishmen. 

It is no wonder then that the very word privacy and the mental images 
behind it — like its complement, the word home — appeared to be expecially 
identified with Anglo-Saxon speech and thought-forms. There is nothing 
quite like the word or its associations in either French or German, and such 
insular eighteenth-century travelers as Tobias Smollett were shocked time 
and again when it was found absent on the Continent. 

The determining factor was the culture-configuration: the presence or 
absence of the bourgeois-Puritan ethic, its stability and its maturity. Werner 
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Sombart, who gave a good deal of attention to national expressions of the 
ethic in his Quintessence of Capitalism, helps one understand why privacy 
never elsewhere took the form or the meaning which it had in England. 
Although less developed countries took England as their model, only Amer- 
ica, where by the early nineteenth century a middle class flourished mightily, 
along with the Puritan tradition, came close to the island prototype. Only 
in consequence of this was privacy truly a part of the “American Dream,” 
as Faulkner says it was. 

In fact, privacy now appeared as a function of bourgeois power and 
wealth. Separated from the lower orders by its sumptuous way of life 
and sometimes by a guilty social conscience, long threatened by revolu- 
tionary philosophies and mob-violence, the propertied class drew more and 
more into itself, reluctant to leave the sanctuary of the home for the coarse 
insecurity of the streets, or expose ladies to the rowdy theatres. Like evan- 
gelicalism, privacy was part of the psychological defense of the established 
order in the first half of the century, although the newly organized police 
forces offered a more outward reassurance. 

The home, then, like a shrine long a-building, was the supreme and most 
sacred dwelling-place of privacy. No longer a mere workshop-nursery, it 
was now the very center of a cult. Its altar was the tranquil hearth, and in 
1823 John Howard Payne, of New York and London, composed its paean. 
To the privacy and safety of the home a man might withdraw so as to return 
freshened to the harsh “realities” of existence. 

But, although the Victorian man — unlike his eighteenth-century fore- 
bear -— spent more time at home with his family, the “evangelical canons of 
duty and renunciation” (the phrase is G. M. Young’s) were now a woman's 
ethic: the wife and mother, trained as a girl for her high part in one of the 
many boarding-schools, became the “Custodian of the Standard.” Along 
with refinement of manners, she had been taught to read; and, though 
family prayers claimed first place, books became the principal pastime of 
the family circle in the cosy privacy of winter evenings. 


Il 


The foregoing solicitation of the evidence will not go unchallenged, to be 
sure. Thus Lewis Mumford, in his brilliant Culture of Cities, finds the 
origin of privacy in the seventeenth century, in an aesthetic reform of 
manners and in erotic egotism, inspired by Baroque court-life. But, if the 
theory advanced here has the least validity, nothing could be farther from 
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the truth; for the aristocratic ethos and that of the old commercial middle 
class are as different as the plumed hat of Gainsborough’s duchess and the 
homespun coat in which Franklin stood before kings. 

Henri Bergson probed the heart of the matter, as Sombart points out, 
when he distinguished between “l/’homme ouvert” and “l'homme clos” — 
between those who spend and those who hoard. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, one was the bearer of an ancient tradition: the Nie- 
tzschean “noble” virtues, identified with the sense of caste and habits of 
command, with openhandedness and the gai saber. The aristocratic life was 
the public life, lived in court and camp and in the hunting field — ever on 
display. To live privately was not to live at all. Against these dashing traits, 
the bourgeois-Calvinist tradition, speaking with the voice of Poor Richard, 
seems drab indeed. 

However, few would disagree with Browning’s line that “what's come to 
perfection perishes.” No sooner were bourgeois aspirations triumphant in 
the 1830's and "40's than decomposition set in. 

When the old middle class no longer felt itself on hostile ground, it 
began to shed its ascetic discipline and splendid isolation, Its standards 
became utilitarian and materialistic, like those of the jumped-up factory 
owners, who claimed bourgeois status without bourgeois traditions. Then, 
by the middle of the century, as if they realized the narrowness of their 
upbringing and the limitations it imposed on their enjoyment of opulence 
and power, both groups drew off, through the agency of private school and 
university, to form what Young calls “a new patriciate of birth, wealth, and 
education.” 

By the late nineteenth century, as its historic shelter in class and culture 
was thus withdrawn, privacy became more and more factitious. Its origins 
faded from memory. But, though the substantial propertied class forgot 
their Jerusalem, and preferred it not in their mirth, something of the old 
way of life still lingered in the other strata of the middle class, as well as in 
their rootless imitators, the industrial workers, who adopted an attenuated 
version of the moral earnestness discarded by their betters. The mother of 
H. G. Wells, described so faithfully in her son's autobiography, may be 
taken as a type. 

The twentieth century put the final touches to the transformation. All 
those interests and activities that turned the family gaze outward from the 
hearth — women’s economic independence, facile divorce, birth-control, the 
trend to smaller dwellings — meant that privacy was passing; but even 
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more, as the standard of living rose even higher, the basis of reputability 
shifted from “conspicuous leisure,” as Veblen would say, to “conspicuous 
consumption” —that ancient arch-enemy of privacy. By mid-century the 
place of the old wage-earners, who had looked for their ideals to the historic 
middle class, has long since been taken by the thoroughly secularized urban 
masses; and, at the same time, a new kind of middle class, primarily mana- 
gerial and professional — proletarian in origin, and without roots in property 
or religion — has swamped the old bourgeoisie and what was left of its tradi- 
tions. 

Privacy, beginning modestly, rising with the incredible fortunes of the 
shopmen, and taking centuries to come to bloom, now shares the fate of the 
culture they created. That culture is dissolving; and, in the dissolution of 
any culture-synthesis, its elements either enter into the configuration that 
succeeds it or else they disappear. What will be the fate of privacy ? 

A most percipient comment comes from Professor Lasswell. “What is 
happening on a huge scale,” he says, “is the transformation of the United 
States (and indeed of the accessible globe) into a vast village.” Agreed. 
Now, the ethos of peasant-village life from immemorial times has been one 
of neighborliness, based on continual intimacy between members of a com- 
munal life. In one respect, indeed, village life bears close comparison with 
that of court or castle. The parade is lacking, but life is lived aw grand jour. 
Privacy is neither needed nor desired. On the contrary, the social virtues, 
rendered in our current dialect as “folksiness,” are paramount, especially 
mutual aid and sharing. 

Corroboration for this has abounded on all sides in Mr. Hoover's “last 
thirty years”: the devaluation of the individual, the suppression of the urge 
to be different, the encroachment of canned noises of all kinds; not to 
mention the inflation of Nosy Parkers and the arbitrary intrusions of bu- 
reaucracy — tagging, registering, and regimenting us all to the four quarters 
of the world, Fewer and fewer abiding-places for privacy survive. 

So, as we began with a sigh for Zion left behind, we close on a Pisgah- 
sight from Evgeny Zamiatin’s We, in which, thirty years ago and more, 
our predicament was already foreseen, and what is to come described for us: 
Normally we live surrounded by transparent walls which seem to be knitted of spar 
kling air; we live beneath the eye of everyone, always bathed in light. We have nothing 
to conceal from one another; besides, this mode of living makes the difficult and exalted 
task of the Guardians much easier. Without it, many bad things might happen. It is 


possible that the strange, opaque dwellings of the ancients were responsible for their 


pitiful, cell-like psychology. “My (sic) home is my fortress!” How did they manage 
to think of such things? 


LITERATURE AND THE USES OF ANXIETY 
William Arrowsmith 


EPEATEDLY during the last two or three decades historians and 

critics of literature have been forced to take into account a phenome 

non which, for want of a better name, they have called “Anxiety.” 
The more one looked at contemporary literature, the more it seemed to be 
pervaded by a strange form of terror. This Anxiety, moreover, not only 
affected the atmosphere of literature, but its springs of action as well. Poetry, 
the novel, drama, as well as the oditer dicta of writers and intellectuals, were 
filled with references to Anxiety or tacitly invoked it, and this prevalence. of 
Anxiety in literature was confirmed by the other arts as well. 

Anxiety appeared to be something rather new; while one could find it in 
the nineteenth century and in Augustine’s Rome, it was never found so self 
consciously and with such obsessive emphasis as in the twentieth century. 
Sull worse, it was intolerably difficult to analyse: one could hardly define it 
except in terms which impoverished its terror. You might observe a desper 
ate compound of fear, of terror, of increased powerlessness and an anguish 


of alienation; you could see both its psychological face and its sociological 


face, but these separate descriptions did not really clarify the objective terror 
nor reduce its stubborn front of mystery. Anxiety then was a complex, and 
it was moreover one which clearly affected the whole given world of con 
temporary reality. Not everybody, perhaps, knew Anxiety, but it was not 
therefore merely an intellectual’s disease. 

How then does literature reveal Anxiety to us, and what is the function 
of literature in regard to Anxiety? 

Here at the outset | should like to plant firmly as confused, random and 
lush a growth of Anxiety as I possibly can. Anxiety is nothing if not com 
plex, and what | want is a series of images which can convey the sense of a 
Thing with as many shapes as Proteus and yet at the same time a general 
shapelessness; the feeling of a labyrinth in which a man, himself a labyrinth, 
is trapped; or the threat of impending violence which never quite comes, 
and which therefore creates what might be called a state of prior guilt, guilt 


» Arrowsmith, who teaches at the Universaty of Calif 1 at Riverside, is currently in Ita 
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not so much for the past as for the crimes which his future may force him 
to commit; or again, the deepening conviction of madness as the gap be- 
tween reality and unreality closes and then yaws apart, as choice and re- 
sponsibility go always toward less choice and more responsibility; then the 
growing sense of fascination for what he fears, without diminution of the 
fear; and finally the complete confounding of whatever was meant by health 
and sickness, objective and subjective, sanity and madness. 


There is hardly any modern literature of worth which does not know the 
Medusa-face of Anxiety. Take Eliot: 


A woman drew her long black hair out tight 

And fiddled whisper music on those strings 

And bats with baby faces in the violet light 
Whistled, and beat their wings 

And crawled head downward down a blackened wall 
And upside down in air were towers 

Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns 

And exhausted wells. 


Or those famous lines of Yeats, beginning: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre, 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 


The ceremony of innocence is drowned. 


and coming suddenly upon the true horror: 


The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


Auden’s version is less powerful, but more specifically political: 


The situation of our time 

Surrounds us like a baffling crime. 
There lies the body half undressed, 
We all had reason to detest, 

And all are suspects and involved 
Until the mystery is solved, 

And under lock and key the cause 
That makes a nonsense of our laws. 
© who is trying to shield whom? 
Who left a hairpin in the room? 

Who was the distant figure seen 
Behaving oddly on the green? 

Why did the watchdog never bark? 
Why did the footsteps leave no mark? 
Where were the servants at that hour? 
How did a snake get in the tower? 
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Think again, slowly, of an odd dozen fairly recent titles in fiction and verse: 
Losses, Beast in View, The Labyrinth, The Dispossessed, The Victim, Terror, 
The Age of the Dragon, Lord Weary’s Castle, On a Dark Night, There's 
No Home, The Ministry of Fear, The Hole and Corner Men. Think too of 
Thomas Mann's Doctor Faustus, that magnificent apocalypse of ruined 
Europe told by a poor humanist, Serenus Zeitblom, out of his time and out 
of his depth; and with it that whole literature of the destruction, from 
within and without, of Modern Megalopolis: Joyce’s Ulysses, Canetti’s 
Tower of Babel, and, on a lower level, Graham Greene's Third Man, with 
its symbolic sewers and its anguished discovery of Harry Lime as the best 
man in corruption. Corruptio optimi pessima. \t was Shelley after Blake 
who saw the city as the hell of our achievements: 


Hell is a city much like London 
A populous and smoky city. 


It was Eliot and the other modern poets and novelists who filled the city 
with those vast hordes of the floating, living dead, the spiritually or sexually 
impotent: 

Unreal city 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London bridge, so many, 

I had not thought death had undone so many. 


Again in the Quartets, we see those 


strained time-ridden faces 
Distracted from distraction by distraction 
Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 
Tumid apathy with no concentration 
Men and bits of paper, whirled by the cold wind 
That blows before and after time, 
Wind in and out of unwholesome lungs, 
Time before and time after. 
Eructation of unhealthy souls 
Into the faded air, the torpid 
Driven on the wind that sweeps the gloomy 

hills of London, 

Hampstead and Clerkenwell, Campden and Putney, 
Highgate, Primrose, and Ludgate. Not here, 
Not here the darkness, in this twittering world. 


On still another level, think of Camus’ The Plague, or of any number of 
Faulkner novels or of Rex Warner's allegories of power in The Aerodrome, 
The Wild Goose Chase, and The Professor. Or again, of the wrenching 
brutality and practiced nausea of Orwell’s 1984, a book which, if the writing 
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were equal to the conception, would come the nearest to incarnating the 
future envisaged by Anxiety. No need to mention Kafka, the writer of that 
labyrinthine Anxiety in which the innocent are always guilty, and the hero, 
“without doing anything wrong,” is arrested “one fine morning”; there the 
Anxiety is, if anything, rendered even more formidable by being linked with 
Original Sin. 

One of those writers who have been strongly influenced by Kafka, Dino 
Buzzati, is the author of a short novel called The Tartar Steppe, one of the 
finest allegories of Anxiety which I know. It is the story of Giovanni Drogo, 
a young conscript, who is sent to a Fort overlooking a vast desert to the 
North. There he spends his entire life in the anticipation of a Tartar in- 
vasion, expected at any moment. All life in the fort is geared to the cer- 
tainty that the invasion will come, and of course it never does. With great 
skill Buzzati draws the gradual dehumanization of his hero, desexed, de- 
vitalized, impotent in decision, helpless. When Giovanni goes for his only 
furlough back home, he finds himself alienated, bored and dangling, and he 
returns as quickly as possible to his life-in-death at the fort. By a lucky 
chance, he is allowed to die with as much heroism as his life can afford, 
and dying he realizes that he has never really lived at all. His knowledge 
is only the knowledge of the passage of time. 

All these are images of Anxiety compressed at pretty high pressure; in 
the hands of lesser writers Anxiety is a popular subject but its accomplish- 
ments are dreary precisely because the particular horrors of Anxiety are 
never created. There is only a feel of a limp, general debilitation in which 
we never really sense the cost of Anxiety to human beings because the human 
beings are not created. Or else we get gratuitous acts of horror without the 
achievement of the drama which might flesh them into life. In Carson Me- 
Culler’s Reflections in a Golden Eye, an army wife who discovers that her 
husband is having an affair, calls for the garden shears and cuts off her 
nipples. It is an uncanny novel, but I am not sure that it is ever anything 
more than uncanny, though there is a blurb by Tennessee Williams to the 
effect that this book “is conceived in that Sense of the Awful which is the 
desperate black root of nearly all significant modern art... .” In poetry, 
Anxiety is so common that it can be said to have become a new convention, 
a kind of pastoral of alienation, in which Nymphs whose names are History, 
Terror, Frustration, etc., are invoked against a stock setting, and the stock 
emotions are purged by a play over the surfaces of the form. It was the 
fashionable and portentous self-pity of this low-pressure Anxiety, its hole- 
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and-corner logic and its melodramatics which prompted Empson’s Just a 
Smack at Auden: 

Waiting for the end, boys, waiting for the end. 
What is there to be or do? 

What's become of me and you? 

Are we kind or are we true? 

Sitting two and two, boys, waiting for the end. 


Shall I build a tower, boys, knowing it will rend 
Crack upon the hour, boys, waiting for the end? 
Shall I pluck a flower, boys, shall | save or spend? 
All turns sour, boys, waiting for the end. 


Shall we send a cable, boys, accurately penned, 
Knowing we are able, boys, waiting for the end, 

Via the Tower of Babel, boys? Christ will not ascend. 
He’s hiding in his stable, boys, waiting for the end, 


What was said by Marx, boys? what did he perpend? 
No good being sparks, boys, waiting for the end, 
Treason of the clerks, boys, curtains that descend, 
Light becoming dark, boys, waiting for the end. 


But whether low-pressure or high-pressure, the images of Anxiety as the 
nightmare of the Unreal are omnipresent in modern literature, and the man 
who would deny Anxiety must disregard or distort the evidence literature 
gives him. 
II 

Let me complete these images with a personal one. | was once asked the 
following question by a friend who was being outwitted by his psycho- 
analyst and was showing the required aggression. “What do you call it,” he 
asked, “when you think people are persecuting you, and they really are?” 
Whatever his neurosis may have been, that question has always seemed to 
me to be rich with Anxiety, typical not so much in the feelings of paranoia, 
as in the fear the paranoia might be objective, might be rooted in real facts. 
For right at the basis of Anxiety, I think, is the notion of the utter displace 
ment of ordinary reality; Anxiety begins, as it were, with a kind of onto 
logical terror. The sufferer from Anxiety may exhibit the clinical symptoms 
of familiar neuroses, but he is not merely a case of neurosis. What worries 
him is precisely the instability and amorphousness of what the world calls 
reality and normality. Is it the sufferer who is sick? who has distorted 
reality? or is it his entire culture which has gone mad? To the psychologist 
who claims that Anxiety is, after all, only a familiar family of related neu 
roses, the sufferer replies that this misses the point altogether. His experience, 
he claims, has been atrociously impoverished by the psychologist’s terms. 
And in so replying I think he is perfectly correct. 
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He is correct because Anxiety mocks all accepted norms of reality and all 
definitions of sickness and health. It rejects the very standard — the cultural 
definition of normality —by which the psychologist proposes to test for 
neurosis, It constantly whispers that it is the world and society and its 
agents, the psychologists with their corrupted yardsticks, which are mad, 
and that those whom the world thinks sick are really healthy. This rejection 
of the world’s power to judge who is sick and who is not is, of course, pre- 
cariously maintained; it is constantly under the threat of being swamped by 
society's massive self-assurance that all criteria flow from it. And the cost 
in alienation and the absurdity of the solipsism the position demands con- 
stantly undercut the passion of its perceptions. 

Thus the position is constantly aggravated, threatened on one side by the 
enormous coercive powers of society as well as the very need for human 
warmth, for associates in the common terror; on the other, by the intolerable 
burdens of heroic intransigence or the very attractiveness of desperation. On 
the one side the danger for the sufferer from Anxiety is that his human 
needs, his deep compulsion to accept the authority of society, constantly 
threaten to overpower and usurp the truth of his perceptions; on the other 
side, the loneliness of his position invites him to make himself the very meas- 
ure of reason and health by which society is to be laid in the balance and 
found wanting. “Humankind cannot bear very much reality” says the poet, 
and Anxiety is no exception; it makes demands upon the individual for a 
heroic stubbornness in cleaving to the truth of what he sees. If he falters and 


falsifies what he sees either by extrapolating and worsening his perceptions 
or by softening them, he is lost. This is why, I think, Anxiety shows so 
many fallen angels: angels turned trimmers on the one side, and on the 
other a whole host of heretics who have made salvation out of their despera- 
tion, 


Look for a moment at the purists of Anxiety, or better, the Angst- 
absolutists. Anxiety begins, as I have said, with a perception that a culture 
and society which are out of whack make nonsense of the individual’s rela- 
tion to it. Reality is in question; the images are those of a Nightmare of 
Unreality slowly usurping the world of the familiar real. To hold the per- 
ceptions of Anxiety requires a desperate balance, and the costs of trying to 
balance at all are alienation and guilt. More important, the perceptions of 
Anxiety lead directly to the feelings of powerlessness and impotence which 
are most typical of it. The degree of powerlessness may alter, but one of the 
most basic desires of Anxiety is to recover its power, and its worst tempta- 
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tion is to recover power by fraudulent means. Put it this way: if Anxiety 
consists of a body of perceptions about the world and our culture and our 
relation to it, and these perceptions are held as true ones, then power can 
only return when our perceptions show us a different state of affairs. I do 
not, of course, discount any means by which we ourselves may struggle to 
alter the world we see. 

The absolutist of Anxiety recovers his sense of power by turning his 
perceptions of the world into logical necessities; once you can say that the 
world is unalterably corrupt, insane by definition, then all the torture of 
responsibility and guilt ceases. Choice also disappears with the loss of possi 
bility, but these are happy losses from his point of view. In order to main 
tain this position, the absolutist is constantly forced to extrapolate; reality 
must be even worse than our perceptions of it; the Nightmare must totally 
usurp the real. Hence he is compelled to support his attitude of desperation 
by manufacturing evidence where he cannot find enough of it. Point by 
point he challenges the right of society to judge him, and experiences in 
alienation the cost of the challenge, but also the exhilaration of his own 
imagined courage and his sense of lonely self-righteousness. With complete 
rigor, he pursues his salvation by emphasizing his desperation. When, in 
the end, he has completed his journey and sees with fanatic vision the un 
alterable madness of his society, his alienation is the mark of his health and 
his sufferings the stigmata of sanity. In its purist form Anxiety is arrogant 
with all the arrogance of men who have been saved towards those who have 
not. 

This is perhaps a peculiar sense of “power,” but it is power nonetheless, 


the kind of power, I suppose, a man might feel if he could manage to trans 


form himself into a Platonic Idea and know what it meant to be wholly 


separate from the world and yet be its measure. In its absolute form, 
Anxiety is, I think, very closely akin to a metaphysical experience, and 
almost religious —a succumbing to the divine power of your Terror and 
therefore an earning of salvation. Anxiety moves in on yOu, possesses you; 
you become its enthusiast and bend the world into the shape of your strange 
God. On the inside, it feels comfortable and oh so smooth; on the outside, 
it looks like a kind of ontological morbidity. | recognize that “metaphysics” 
is a dangerous word, and it may seem that there is no need of invoking 
metaphysics to account for something so terribly and empirically present 
as Anxiety. But I think we have to account for the peculiar kind of Anxiety 


which is genuinely unconvinced by evidence which might controvert it; 
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what does it mean, after all, if there comes a point in the life-cycle of Anxiety 
when the facts don’t really matter any longer? It is not just that Angst is 
spelled with a capital A, or comes from the country where all metaphysics 
arise, nor even the extra-ordinary resistance it makes to analysis. What 
matters is the way in which pure-Anxiety-men talk of their experience, the 
special status they invoke for it, their invulnerability to empirical contradic- 
tion, and their singular humorlessness about it all — these traits cast them in 
the traditional metaphysical pattern. It is because their Anxiety has become 
a metaphysics of terror that they distort reality even further and insist upon 
their condition as guaranteeing them both power and salvation." 

If Anxiety exists, we cannot easily dispel it, as would J. Donald Adams, 
by snuggling inside our values and taking the next ski-train to Vermont. 
The trimmers among the fallen angels of Anxiety are as bad as the abso- 
lutists, but it is the absolutists who have escaped notice and whose intransi- 
gence is far more influential among intellectuals than the easy compromises 
of the trimmers. Anxiety requires a perilous balance, as I have said, between 
our needs and our perceptions; we have to be constantly on our guard 
against letting our needs overpower the truth of what we see. Anything 
that diminishes the truth of what we see, or exaggerates the badness of 
things, is so much more trouble, so much more obfuscation, hindering, ob- 
structing and even prohibiting improvement. Extreme Anxiety, by its com- 
pulsion toward desperation and its vicious circularity, cuts us off from the 
small choice we have and traps us in our needs. If we resist, it calls us 


cowardly, since to a desperate man all other men are either stupid or dis- 
honest unless they happen to share his desperation. 


"My evidence for the existence of this metaphysics of Terror, if evidence were needed, is Partisan 
Review, the nearest thing to a Pure-Angst-Archive that the American intellectual possesses. I especially 
recommend the years 1944-48 and the writings of William Barrett and Philip Rahy. It was during those 
years that Barrett adapted his metaphysics of Anxiety to aesthetics. “Perhaps,” he said, “the real test of a 
writer's greatness is the very extent and nchness of the dislocation he is able to achieve.” But Anxiety, 
even in its purer forms, has by no means been restricted to any one intellectual climate. Moreover, I 
suspect that during the last few years, pure Anxiety has suffered a marked eclipse in America, and par 
ticularly on the intellectual left. To some extent, this reaction has been due, I think, to the discovery of 
leaders such as David Riesman, who has reminded the intellectual of his dignity and his responsibilities 
as much as his alhenauon, Where the old intellectual left exhibited a politics so intransigent it could hardly 
be called a politics, the newer attitude us founded upon a far sharper sense of necessity, and hence of possi 
bility. Only in such miniscule and impoverished efforts as Dissent is the old intransigence still culuvated 
But af the left has revised its sense of necessity, the neo-conservative intellectuals appear to be hopelessly 
bogged down between their attempt to create a tradition and their patent inability to dignify modern con 
servatiomn of to give it any rational program, Thus the writings of Russell Kirk (e.g. The Conservative 
Tradimon) ate clearly programmatc, and yet persistently refuse to negotiate with practical political reali 
ties, The disparity appears to me to be a rich source of Anxiety. 
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How then is literature related to Anxiety? It is, of course, diagnostic ; 
it tells us the shape and size of our trouble and our reaction to it, and con- 
fronts us with this image. If, as I insist, what is crucial in Anxiety is the 


truth of our perceptions — without which we are carried along with one or 


the other of the fallen angels — then the very activity of diagnosis is central. 


It is literature that particularizes our terrors, gives them a “local habitation 
and a name.” Literature extrapolates or diminishes the truth at its own cost; 
if the imagination is exact and observation ferocious, then Anxicty is intensi 
fied, but not falsified. And lest this seem humdrum, remember that a great 
part of the terror in Anxiety, as well as the crucial danger, is its very stub 
bornness to analysis, its front of mystery. Unless our Anxiety is clearly 
named, we are in danger of hypostatizing it and giving it a dimension 
altogether outside of the world. This does not, of course, mean that litera 
ture waves a wand and our anguish withers; what is exorcised is the irra 
tional, even supernatural form of Anxiety. I think there is no place in any 
literature, except an impoverished one, for what | have called absolute 
Anxiety. No metaphysical monster which is maintained, as pure Anxiety 1s, 
by systematic distortion of the world, can be made to flourish in the particu 
lars from which it has been abstracted. It withers when confronted by 
the truths of its own nature and the necessity of human beings to live with 
their terrors. 

Because literature must be exact with all the exactitude of the imagina 
tion, it gives us the fullest image of our predicament. Because literature, 
unlike philosophy, or intellectual history or science, operates with all the 
modes of the mind and not with merely one of them, it gives us the fullest 
image of our own behavior when confronted by our predicament, and thus 
permits us to assess our fears in relation to our hopes. It may, or it may not, 
attempt to prescribe specific remedies, but usually this is not its business. 
Its real concern is with the refreshment of possibility and the domestication 
of Angst into the human condition. 

By domestication of Anxiety I don’t, of course, mean the taming of it. 
You don’t housebreak a nightmare. What we must know and what litera 
ture at its best tells us, is what part of the anguish of our time is our fate 
and what our misfortune. In so doing, it helps to refresh possibility, for one 
can work with misfortune but not with fate. Again it forces back into the 
play of the mind all the material which is suppressed by the needful logic 


of Anxiety; and more than that it forces the full mind itself back into play. 
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What it thus reminds us of is what we fail to assert as well as the cost of the 
assertions we do make. Sophocles’ Antigone, for instance, is really about 
what she fails to assert and the cost of all she does assert. 

Look at Anxiety a little more closely from this point of assertions and 
their cost. To hold steadily, without swerving, to the truth of what one sees, 
to refuse to palliate it or exaggerate it, appears to me the bounden duty 
of all who suffer from Anxiety; only by looking steadily at the nightmare 
of our time can we hope to recover the opportunity which will restore us 
our lost power. This requires great endurance and great courage, perhaps 
more than most of us can afford. Our danger is that we become all endur- 
ance, that we lose a part of our human skills by having to steel ourselves 
so constantly, Anxiety, that is, like “great suffering,” “makes a stone of the 
heart.” Our perpetual seriousness castrates us of our humor and our sense 
of proportion; slowly but inexorably it kills the whole variety of means we 
have within us for combatting trouble. But because literature works with 
the discourse of the whole mind, employing all the mind’s skills without 
preference, it refreshes our humanity and our possibilities. Think, for in- 
stance, of the great monologue of Molly Bloom at the end of Ulysses, and 
then think of that moment when she lifts the sheet slightly, sticks her head 
under and sni-fffs herself: she is self-refreshed. Think again of the ending 
of Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of Augie March, where the hero articulates 
the possibilities of his nature and those in the world: 

I got to grinning again, That's the animal ridens in me, the laughing creature, tor 
ever rising up. Is the laugh at nature — including eternity — that it thinks it can win 
over us and the power of hope? Nah, nah, I think. It never will. But that probably 
is the joke, on one or other, and laughing is an enigma that includes them both. Look 
at me, going everywhere! Why, | am a sort of Columbus of those near-at-hand and 
believe you can come to ther in this immediate terra incognita that spreads out in every 
gaze. | may well be a flop at this line of endeavor. Columbus too thought he was a 


flop, probably, when they sent him back in chains. Which didn’t prove there was no 
America. 


And last of all, think of that tag in the Four Quartets: 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 


It is this that literature can do with Angst: to bring us to the place from 
which we started, so we know it for the first time. There is no question here 
of either of those atrocious words — optimism or pessimism. Good literature 
is as far beyond mere optimism and pessimism as Anxiety is beyond mere 
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trouble and neurosis. Anxiety is not palliated in literature, but given the 
intensification of truth. Literature does not save; it forces the reluctant to 
recognize the aby $s, to look at it. In the act of looking, it reminds us of the 
variety of the means we have for keeping our balance. We know our terror 
for the first time, but the terror is transformed because we also know our 
selves. 

Finally, the very act of writing is itself an act of order. As Elizabeth 
Bowen says, “Writing is the writer's means of getting a relation to his so 
ciety.” It is a willful act, writing, whose purpose is not to put a fraudulent 
order on the disorder in the world, but to find room for chaos in a general 
order — if logic can tolerate that kind of language. A whole culture may 
crack apart, but it is an important assertion that writing makes, perhaps 
only a hypothesis, in the standards by which it judges chaos. Literature holds 
out to us the hope of incorporating just what our society’s commitments are 
in a world that appears to make commitments difficult. This is the task for 
the major artist, what I call the Vergilian job, the creation of a culture in its 
partial absence. In the last few years the writer has had to learn that he can’t 
come by a ready-made myth which can be simply invested with values. 
As R. P. Blackmur puts it, the “whole job of culture,” the creating of a myth 
which we can live by, has “been dumped on the artist’s hands.” 

Let me close with a personal image again. | recently received a letter 
from a friend doing graduate work at Harvard. It was a letter full of what 
I call local and low-pressure Anxicty, a whole chain of domestic and profes 


sional troubles. His thesis was going badly; one child had mumps; his wife 


had cystitis; he had no job; he had just seen McCarthy on TV; Christian 
humanism was coming to Harvard, etc., etc., etc. He concluded as follows: 

I like to think of a rock somewhere in the Mediterranean, with me on it, skin turn 
ing slowly from bronze to brown as | think slow lizard-like thoughts. On shore my 
three wives and sixteen children look out at me and their hearts fill with love — not for 
the rich comfort in which I keep them (though, of course, they are grateful for that), 
not because they think I am talented or important or necessary to them (though all 
these may enter) —- they crown me king of their love, just for the sweet man | am. And 
1? I take it for granted. 


That letter seems to me to be passing into something like literature at the 
close, It looks at first glance like simple escapism, the common wish-fulfill 
ment of us all; but look at it again, and what you see is only the delicate 
irony, the emergence of just those skills of proportion and loving self 
mockery, that keep us sane in our troubles and our necessities. 
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FIGHTER 
P. B. Walsh 


And now the autumn’s steelblue air 
Has slashed the trees. The poem will be 
About Young Thanatos in square 


Of roped-off light, whom alleywalls 


Stain posters of. Crouched shiftily 
Beyond the switchyards, piers and jails 
(The crash of cheers has blocked those aisles), 


Comes on his manhood of neglect 


(His past is falling, broken-necked). 

No music, not with wildest bells, 

Repeats the crowd roar of his name, 

And no crowds wear his black-and-blues. 
The years wear out his blurred one-two’s. 
As ticket lines drop stubs of fame, 

No cameras flash him in the street 

In pick-and-shovel-drab defeat 


Or, not inflamed, but coldly fired, 

As boilermaker, out of steel, 

Whose heart is fouled and jaws are wired — 
O God's good women, take these years, 
Sing all your honeyed blues to heal 

The sallow tatters of his ears, 

Uncup his loins and pass with love 


Our sorrows he was season of... . 


Elgin, Illinois 
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THE DEAN IN PERSON: HOWELLS’ 
LECTURE TOUR 


Harrison T. Meserole 


N EARLY OCTOBER 1899 William Dean Howells wrote to his friend 
Samuel Clemens: “I begin | my lecture tour] at Ypsilanti in Michigan the 
19th, and I am sick of it already. Perhaps | shall write you of my luck; 
but I can’t talk of it now” (II, 108).' In the pring of that year Howells 
had succumbed to the persuasive eloquence of Major James Burton Pond, 
one of the most prominent and successful lecture m inagers in the “lyceum 
business,” and had agreed to a tour of fifty engagements, provided that he 
was not to lecture more than four time in one week and that he was not 
to travel farther west than Kansas or Lowa.” Pond was jubilant. Howells 


and James M. Barrie were two of the major literary hgures of the era 


who had remained aloof from the enervating but financially tempting le« 


ture-tour contracts which had lured Mark Twain, George Washington 
Cable, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, to name a few, into le aving their home 
grounds and rattling through north central America in a series of one night 
stands, 

Howells, however, regretted his move almost as soon as he had made it. 


He went to his county place in Maine to ready his notes for the trip, and 
although he enjoyed his summer in Kittery he wrote again to Twain, “The 
blight of lecturing has... overcast my spirit” (11, 109), Before he had don 
nothing more than preliminary preparation, then, Howells was feeling the 
pressures of the proposed tour. But he kept his disgruntlement from Pond, 
who almost daily inquired of his new charge how things were progressing. 
Howells answered that he “was tak ing easily to the work, and that | Pond | 
might feel satisfied that his lecture would meet the public approval,” 
America was cage! for a glimpse ( novelist whose reput won as a 
writer and critic wa: already established. And at the time of signing the 


contract with Pond, Howells was willing to present himself to his public. 
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From the viewpoint of the modern student of Howells, it is good that he 
did, for the six weeks of rubbing elbows with American readers and lecture- 
goers reveals much of Howells the man which is not elsewhere available. 
Moreover, his enormous popularity reinforces the assertion that Howells 
was the pre-eminent American man of letters at the turn of the century. 

With his customary economic acumen Pond had assigned one of his 
agents, the diminutive but energetic Mr. Maurice Chizzola, to help plan the 
itinerary and to accompany the lecturer. Pond was accustomed to the unpre- 
dictable temperaments of his intellectual associates; he had, in fact, planned 
to make the tour himself with Howells, but when a minor illness forced 
him to remain in New York he appointed Chizzola in his stead. It was a 
fortunate choice. Chizzola proved to be an excellent secretary-traveling 
companion for the sometimes difficult Howells, who later wrote that Pond’s 
man had been a “capital agent, who took every care of me and off me” 
(II, 119). Howells’ regard for Chizzola was heightened by the fact that the 
tour turned out to be a financial success —an achievement attributable in 
large measure to Chizzola’s patience and industry. 

Like most of the literary lecturers who toured the Middle West during 
the later years of the nineteenth century Howells had not prepared an 
extensive list of topics upon which to speak. Specifically, he had begun to 
organize three sets of notes during the late spring and summer of 1899. Two 
of these outlines were to be more or less formal lectures entitled “Heroes and 
Heroines of Fiction” and “Novels and Novel Writing”; the third, as Howells 
put it, was to be “one reading of my truck” (II, 104). “Novels” was already 
an established — and an apparently successful — lecture, Howells having 
delivered it on several occasions before June 1899. The “Heroes” notes were 
developed, in the main, while Howells was at Kittery, but as will be ap- 
parent, they did not please the highly self-critical novelist, and he read them 
only once in public. Also, the proposed reading of his “truck” was never 
carried out; and late in October 1899 Howells wrote: “Read Heroes and 
Heroines \ast night to 450 refrigerators, who afterwards many of them 
thawed out in individual praises. But it is not such a lecture as the Novels 
and I will read it no more” (II, 111). He was left with “Novels and Novel 
Writing” as the only lecture subject for the remaining five weeks of his tour 
— five weeks containing some twenty lectures to be given in thirteen dif- 
ferent communities. 

The original plans for Howells’ tour included, as we have seen, fifty 
appearances which were to be scheduled by Pond’s office; but this figure 
was reduced by half in June 1899, probably because of Howells’ increasing 
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uneasiness at the thought of too extended a tour. Oddly enough, though, 
there is evidence that the novelist had at least tentatively agreed to a speaking 
tour of the Pacific Coast following the completion of his Midwest trip. The 
plans, according to the lowa State Register,’ called for this second tour to 
begin in late March or early April 1900, for Howells to lecture primarily in 
California, and for him to return to New York in the autumn. However, 
when Howells did return to New York in December 1899 after the con 
clusion of his first tour, nothing would have induced him even to consider 
another lecture tour of any length. A month after his return he ruefully 
commented: “My lecturing experiment taught me that on any extended 
scale my health could not stand it. I have hardly yet got back to my old 
working trim; but I guess I shall come to it fully again. The loss of natural 
sleep for a whole month was a terrible strain, and that was the result of the 
quite inevitable social side of the enterprise” (II, 117). And he wrote to 
Clemens in January 1900 that the “platform act” caused him intense suffer 
ing, and that after a lecture he “lay awake till [he] got up and drugged 
{himself | with trional, or soaked [himself | with whiskey” (II, 119). 

A few months later, in May 1900, Pond again pressed Howells to lecture, 
although this time no tour was proposed. Pond had received an invitation 


for Howells to address a ladies’ literary club in Wilmington — “a group very 


anxious to hear the foremost American literary critic.” ° But the ghost of 
the newly concluded Midwest tour still loomed large in the novelist’s mind, 
and he would not consent. “I am not hungry enough yet,” he laconically 
repiied, and regardless of the pressures Pond and his numerous emissaries 
were able to exert, Howells could not again be tempted to do the “platform 
act” which so unnerved him. 

Notwithstanding Howells’ attitude towards his tour and the discomforts 
which arose from it, there can be no doubt that the author was enthusiastic 
ally received by his public. Only one derogatory account — and that one 
a very mild reproof — of a Howells’ lecture exists in any of the newspapers 
which reported his talks.” In every city and town he was received by sym 
pathetic listeners who gathered in large numbers, and in the more populous 
centers the audience was not only large but “of the best people.” Howells 
himself remarked after his lecture in Indianapolis that he was caught up 
“into the silken arms of the aristocracy from the moment of {his| arrival” 
(II, 115). Before and after each appearance the author was wined, dined, 
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and exhaustingly handshaken in the receptions tendered him by such groups 
of the elite as the Twentieth Century Club of Chicago, the alumnae of the 
Detroit Home and Day School, and the English Literature Club of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. It was this social whirl, Howells later wrote, which so disturbed 
him. On many occasions it prevented him from getting a full night’s sleep, 
it added to the discomposure already engendered by the lecture he had just 
completed, and it caused him to squirm despairingly while he was being so 
honored. At the close of the tour Howells recalled: “I had to be lunched and 
recepted and dined and supped. The worst of it was that I was meeting 
nice, kind, intelligent people all the time, whom I liked and respected, and 
who wished to be good to me; but it was killing me, and I was a wretched 
ghost before them” (II, 119). Doubtless, to the sensitive Howells this was 
the unkindest cut, knowing that he was pleasing his hearers and not having 
the power to derive pleasure for himself out of the experience, 

Although an informal delivery of “Heroes and Heroines of Fiction” had 
been given earlier at Pond’s home, Howells began his public series in the 
tiny Michigan town of Ypsilanti on Thursday evening, October 19, 1899. 
His aucience was small in comparison to the numbers who were to hear 
the Harper's critic in other towns of similar size, but the lecture went well, 
despite the first-night jitters which must have plagued the ordinarily retiring 
personality of the speaker. In his letters home from Chicago Howells noted 
that he had had difficulty making himself heard in Ypsilanti and that he had 
lost his place several times while reading the lecture. Chizzola had had ex- 
perience with opening nights, however, for he adroitly stepped in after 


Howells left the stage, made polite but firm excuses of travel urgency to 
those eager listeners who had all but trampled the lecturer in their vigorous 
attempts to get close to him, and briskly hustled his charge out of harm's 
way. The two men entrained for Chicago, and Howells had his first battle 
with the demon that was to distress him for the next six weeks — the rail- 
road sleeping car. 


Howells gave three lectures in the Chicago area in five days: the first 
at Evanston in the Methodist Church; the second before the Twentieth 
Century Club at the home of H. N. Higinbotham on Michigan Avenue; and 
the third at the Central Music Hall in the center of the city. The subject 
for cach lecture was, of course, “Novels and Novel Writing,” amplified, at 
least in the final instance, by a quarter of an hour’s worth of Howellsian 
anecdotes. In Evanston Howells met his first large audience. More than a 
thousand Northwestern University students crowded into the First Methodist 
Church to hear the famous author speak about nineteenth-century writers 
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of fiction and their writings. The lecture was sponsored by the University 
Young Men’s Christian Association as part of a series of lectures which were, 
it was hoped, to produce the nucleus of a building fund for the college. 
Such a sponsorship was not strange. Traveling lecturers for the most part 
gave their talks as part of a “star course,” or as one unit of a series under 
written by one or more community organizations, In Topeka, for example, 
Howells’ lecture was one of a series presented as the “Union Lecture Course,” 
tickets for the series costing $2.50, In Columbus, Ohio, the “Citizens’ Lecture 
Course” presented, in addition to Howells’ talk, Edwin Markham, who 
spoke on “what he meant in his poem “The Man With the Hoe’”: Graham 
Taylor on “Social Chivalry”; Hamilton Wright Mabie on “Literature and 
Life”; and Leland Powers, who closed the series with “a dramatic reading 
of Cyrano de Bergerac.” As the Ohio State Journal excitedly reported: 
“It is all offered for only $2, and it is no wonder that the tic kets are 
like hot cakes!” 

The Evanston lecture was a decided triumph. Newspaper reports were 
unanimous in their praise of “the great American Realist”: and Howells 
himself wrote that the lecture “went even bett r than at Ypsilanti” (II, 109). 
Success must have tasted sweet. 


Rong 


and it seemed to dispel, for the moment at 
least, the uneasiness that Howells had fk It since the day he had signed his 
contract with Pond. After the lecture Howells “got home at 11, and had 
Rockaway oysters on shell and hot Scotch. To bed and promptly to sleep” 
(11, 110). It was perhaps the only occasion during the whole of the tour that 
Howells did get to sleep easily after an evening's work, 

Although it dutifully reported the presence of the noted novelist in the 
Midwest, and although it agreed in substance with the complimentary news 
stories published by the other Chic ago papers, The Chicago Record appar 
ently took a dim view of what it considered Howells’ — and the East's 
patronizing attitude toward Midwesterners. On the front page of its October 
23, 1899 issue it blazoned a huge caricature of Howells patting the head of 
a boyish figure labeled “Chicago.” The boy is holding a book entitled “Us 
Folks Out West: A Book Written by A Mere Boy”: he is looking up admir 
ingly at the pompous figure of the novelist, who is saying, “Keep on writing, 
my son, even if they do make fun of you in the East.” 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, on the other hand, was ecstatic in its report, 
setting a pattern for the more than thirty newspapers which were to emulate 
its vigorous approbation in reporting Howells’ platform appearances to their 
respective communities. According to the Inter-Ocean Howells was “de 
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lightfully agreeable,” the lecture was a “pleasurable and fructifying experi- 
ence ... enhanced by the appearance of Mr. Howells in propria persona 
on the platform,” and the audience was “charmed by Howells’ candor, 
strength of simplicity, and wealth of information that was both fascinating 
and invigorating.” 

The lectures at the Twentieth Century Club and at the Central Music 
Hall were equally well attended and as glowingly reported in the press. 
Howells clipped notices from the news and sent them home with the para- 
doxical comment, “Of course the reports are grotesque. The best is the 
Record’s — Rose Field’s paper”; and he concluded, “tomorrow we're off 
westward” (II, 110). 

“Heroes and Heroines of Fiction” was given its first public trial at Grin- 
nell, lowa, on October 28, 1899, and it was found wanting. Although the 
lecture drew a large audience, and although the reports of the Grinnell 
Herald were positively floral (and blushingly inaccurate — Howells was 
billed as the author of Daisy Miller) in their accolades, Howells was not 
pleased with the results, and he decided not to give the lecture again. Ac- 
cordingly, when the students at Grinnell College begged him for another 
talk, he spoke to them from his “Novels” notes. 

The reason for the failure of the “Heroes” lecture is not clear. The notes 
for this lecture were expanded and published in book form less than two 
years after Howells concluded his tour, and though the published work is 
understandably more thorough, wider in scope, and better organized, the 
material is substantially the same. Briefly, Howells’ “Heroes” dealt primarily 
with heroines in nineteenth-century novels. He characterized Maria Edge- 
worth’s women as the “hyperethesized [sic] type”; the Brontes’ girls as 
“plain women who like to be bullied”; George Eliot’s heroines as “mixtures 
of good and evil; she attempted perfection in Romola but fell short of it”; 
and Jane Austen's as “never forced to the point of a type . . . graceful and 
pretty, not perfect, nor does the lover think she is.” Howells charged that 
Thackeray portrayed only flirts, that Reade developed “mature women who 
are willing to trifle with men and win them by any means,” and that Scott 
had produced no heroines worthy of discussion. To conclude his story, the 
reporter in the Grinnell Herald quipped, “Mr. Howells’ subject was ‘Heroes 
and Heroines of Fiction,’ but his theme was heroines.” 

Howells lectured in Des Moines on October 31 and on November 1, 
first to the students at Drake University and then to the public at the Central 
Christian Church. Large audiences and satisfying press reports were again 


the rule, and the lowa State Register noted with approval Howells’ cen- 
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sorious comments on England’s war of aggression against the Boers in the 
Transvaal. It should be observed that this is one of the few times that 
Howells permitted himself to comment publicly upon current events while 
on tour. He had firmly resolved not to discuss “controversial” things — 
politics, government, social problems — unless, of course, such problems 
were directly concerned with the fiction he spoke about in his lectures. But 
his self-imposed censorship did not affect his letters to his wife and to 
“Pilla,” for his opinions on these subjects are freely expressed in those docu 
ments. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, was the next port of call. The Nebraska State Journal 
had been advertising Howells’ coming for a week or more, promising that 
“one of America’s most noted men . .. will deliver his famous lecture, 
Heroes anp Herotnes or Fiction, on Friday, November 3, 1899 at the 
* Chizzola had sent ahead to each 
city the particulars for advertising Howells’ appearance, including the title 


Oliver Theatre at regular house prices.” 


and a short resume of the proposed address. But Howells kept his resolution 
not to give “Heroes” as a lecture again, although the reason for his decision 
was apparently kept from the public. The Journal reported on Thursday: 
“Mr. Howells was announced to speak on Heroes anp Heromes or Fiction, 
but in deference to the wishes of a large number of university people who 
are making a special study of the novel, he consented to substitute Novets 
AND Novet Waitina.” 

Howells ran into some unexpected and strong competition in Lincoln. 
The night of his lecture was also the night of the world’s heavyweight 
championship boxing match between James J. Jeffries and Tom Sharkey, 
the account of which was being transmitted by wire to the other theater in 
town. In a letter to his daughter Howells grumbled that many of the 
students who might have come to hear him under ordinary circumstances 
went rather to hear the more exciting pugilistic reports (II, 112). 

Howells’ stopover at Marion, Kansas, proved to be a great social victory 
for the Ladies’ Literary Club of that city, although the audience that the 
lecturer drew could be counted as only “fair” by the Marion Record. Topeka, 
however, provided the author with one of his largest and most enthusiastic 
crowds, his most extensive newspaper coverage excepting Chicago, and, 
paradoxically, the opportunity for a weighty faux pas. “Novels” was the 


subject of the lecture, of course, and Howells proceeded to categorize “the 
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present age of fiction”: “The three leading methods of fiction, the speaker 
said, are autobiographical, biographical, and historical. The two great divi- 
sions as to form are the real or natural, and the ideal or romantic. Choosing 
between the two, Mr. Howells took the school of realism as the highest and 


16 


purest type. Howells then named the authors who had influenced the 


present generation to the greatest extent — Dickens, Eliot, Hugo, Zola, 
Tolstoi — and went on to discuss the works produced by these writers. He 
concluded his address by enumerating the most famous and most popular 
current works of fiction, apparently unaware that a native Topekan, Rever- 
end Charles M. Sheldon, was sitting in the front row of his audience. Cer- 
tainly Howells knew it the next day, for the Topeka Daily Capital printed 
a long letter from another native son, who sputtered: 


Does it not seem a strange idiosyncrasy of genius, that William Dean Howells, one of 
the best known writers of fiction now living, should come to Mr. Sheldon’s home to 
lecture on “Novels and Novel Writing,” and in summing up the different kinds of 
novels and the great of their kind, giving long lists of the most famous and popular 
in the different literary areas, that he should entirely overlook and never mention by 
even an “inuendo” the most famous and popular of modern novels, In His Steps? 


His paper was carefully prepared, giving evidence of much “midnight oil” consumed 
in its preparation, giving evidence of a wide reading in the field of fiction, and yet, the 
man whose ethical novel In His Srers has been translated into more tongues than any 
other modern work of fiction, and the sales of which exceed probably all of Mr. Howells’ 
twenty or thirty novels, selling by millions instead of thousands, sat in front of the 
distinguished lecturer and listened to him for a long hour, without ever getting a 
suggestion that Mr. Howells ever heard of the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, or any of his 
stories, ... Did he talk a whole hour into the ears of the most popular author of the 
day and not know where or how to classify him? There can be no question but that 
Mr. Sheldon’s novels are as ethical as Mr. Howells’, and endued with as much love ot 
truth, and desire for good to the race, and does it not seem strange that the man who 
could predict that all of his own ethical novels will survive on the globe up to the next 
glacial period and then, embalmed in ice go crashing with the cold planet into the sun, 
should not know and acknowledge that Mr. Sheldon’s writings are quite as likely to 
he found in the icy heart of the frozen sphere when God thaws it out in the furnace of 
the sun?" 


Poor Howells! He had had dinner that same evening with William Allen 
White, and had mentioned White, Octave Thanet, and Hamlin Garland 
as writers of the Midwest whose work would live in American letters. 
Probably there would have been little if any reaction had Howells omitted 
mention of these three; but his slighting of Sheldon filled the “Letters to 
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the Editor” column of the Topeka Daily Capital for days after Howells had 
departed. 

The last Kansas lecture was given in Emporia. It was here that the 
author registered his most prodigious achievement in drawing an audience, 
as fifteen hundred persons crowded into Albert Taylor Hall in this little 
town to hear the “Novels” lecture. When an inspection of the United States 
Census report for 1900 reveals that Emporia had fewer than 8,000 inhabit- 
ants, the popularity of Howells — at least in Emporia — must go unques 
tioned. The Emporia Weekly Gazette, which was later to publish in its tiny 
columns many of the reform writings of William Allen White, refused to 
report the lecture to its readers, saying: “Those who did not attend the 
lecture apparently would not care to know about it, and those who did 
attend know its viewpoint better than the Gazerre can reproduce it.” '* 
The paper announced that this was the largest and most distinguished 
audience ever to gather in Emporia, and it further proclaimed with pardon 
able pride: “It speaks well for the general intelligence of the town when 
its best citizens are attracted by a man like Mr. Howells, and when such a 
fine gathering of the town greets him as that which met him last night.” '* 

In Detroit Howells ran into competition of a different kind in the person 
of “Professor” Charles E. Tripler, who was following an itinerary similar 
to that of Howells’ and giving lectures and demonstrations on the properties 
of the recently discovered liquid oxygen. In spite of the drawing power 
that such a vaudeville probably had, Howells attracted a large audience. 
The Detroit Journal announced: “Mr. Howells talked, or rather read, from 
manuscript, nearly two hours, giving his ideas of novels and writers of 
fiction. Harmonie Hall was filled with an audience of a thousand or more 
of Detroit's most intellectual people who listened most attentively.” '* 

By this time, however, Howells had become increasingly weary of the 
tour, of the people he had to meet and shake hands with, and of the seem 
ingly interminable “zig-zagging over the landscape.” He complained daily 
to Chizzola about everything: the food, the hotels, and transportation, and 
above all, the detested receptions. As early as November 4 Howells had 
written to his daughter: “It would be pleasant if I liked it {lecturing |, and 
if it did not kill me; but I don’t and it does” (11, 112). He was suffering 
from insomnia brought on by the nervous strain of his lectures and aggra 
vated by the receptions which lasted late into the evenings. And the nights 
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he had of necessity spent on sleeping cars had taken their toll of his health. 
In desperation he at last wrote to Pond and urged the lecture manager to 
compress as much as possible of the remainder of the tour into the final 
two weeks of November so that he could be back in New York earlier in 
December than he had originally planned. Pond was successful in meeting 
Howells’ request; and the novelist, after stops in Columbus and Cincinnati, 
concluded his tour in Hamilton, Ohio, on Novernber 27. The original ten 
weeks and fifty engagements had shrunk to six weeks and twenty-five 
appearances; yet if the tour had lasted much longer it is doubtful if Howells 
would have been able to keep up the pace. With Emerson, Holmes, and 
innumerable others before him, he had discovered that the public lecture 
tour, far from being merely another “pot-boiler,” was in reality a mentally 
enervating and physically tiring experience —an experience, moreover, 
which was even more difficult for one of Howells’ temperament. 

Mark Twain had roguishly written to Pond after the contract with 
Howells had been signed: “Il am glad you have corralled Howells. He’s 
a most sinful man, and | always knew God would send him to the platform 
if he didn’t behave.” '” But Twain later realized what detrimental effects 
the tour had upon his friend. He wrote to Howells in January 1900: “Your 
doing a lecture tour was heroic. It was the highest order of grit, and you 
have a right to be proud of yourself. No amount of applause or money or 
both could save it from being a hell for a man constituted as you are.” '* 
And there is more than a little evidence to indicate that Twain's own early 
exuberance over the business of lecturing had considerably diminished. He 
finished his letter to Howells with the remark, “It is | hell] even to me, who 
am made of coarser stuff.” 

Although the distasteful effects of the tour were temporarily powerful, 
that they were transitory is equally evident. Shortly after the beginning of 
the new century Howells published A Pair of Patient Lovers (1901), The 
Kentons (1902), Questionable Shapes (1903), and The Son of Royal Lang- 
brith (1904). He began the department in Harper's known as the “Editor's 
Easy Chair,” which he continued without interruption until the year of his 
death, and he continued to contribute to other magazines, notably the North 
American Review. Stull, enough remembrance of his uncomfortable six 
weeks on tour remained to deter him from accepting any other lecture 
offers. The best he could muster was an after-dinner speech or two, and 
these very reluctantly. 


* Pond, p. 334. 
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The tour was a decided failure to Howells, except in a financial way, 
but it was not so to Pond or to the public. Before the novelist had spoken 
even a word from the platform, optimism and anticipation ran high — and 
not only in Pond’s offices. Articles in magazines and newspapers almost 
breathlessly announced the “eagerly awaited” news that Howells was going 
to “tour America.” Gerald Stanley Lee, for example, sonorously proclaimed 
in the Critic: “We wait to hear Mr. Howells in America today because 
he particularly belongs to us and because we particularly belong to him and 
because we are both proud of it. . . . It is no small occasion — the announce 
ment that we are to be permitted . . . to hear his voice on the lecture plat 
form.” '’ As has been demonstrated, this tone of adulation pervaded every 
account of every lecture reported by the press while the author was on tour. 
Even the Marion, Kansas Record, which contained the only deprecatory 
remark, “and it must be confessed that neither in matter nor manner is 
| Howells| a great success in his new role as a literary lecturer,” had to admit 
that, notwithstanding the poor “matter and manner,” “| Howells| is an 
excellent gentleman, very kind and generous, with perfect simplicity, 
absolute naturalness, and trueness to nature.” '* 

At the conclusion of the trip congratulatory notes poured into Howells’ 
mailbox, and Pond’s office rang the bells of triumph with a will, even though 
Howells had solemnly assured the lecture manager that he would never 
again undertake such a tour. It remained for Pond to express, as he put it, 
“for one and all” the significance of Howells’ appearances before the Ameri 
can public: 

This tour, I believe, brought a great deal of pleasure and profit to the novel-reading 


public (and whom does that not include?) who had their first opportunity to hear the 
greatest realist in American fiction explain the technique of his profession... . That 


he has delighted us all, we all know. He has shown how genuine, how full of romance, ‘ 


is the life about us which seems sordid and has a fine reputation for sordidness. It is 
the tone of the author’s mind that makes the mark, and who that knows Mr. Howells 
does not feel that he learns new sympathies and gentler judgment from his generosity 
and careful study? 


™XXXV (November 1899), 1030. 
“ November 10, 1899. 
* Pond, p- 336. 
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THE LAST INFIRMITY 


Harry Morris 


Fame was the spur when fame might last 
But what when books are pederast 

To men and truth, and what when men 

No longer break the silence when 

The silence brings a dream of ease 

And masks the end of the quarreling voice? 


I see some cities where they pull 


Down monuments; the eagle beats 
The dust with shattered wings and flails 
The powdered air and fails in flight. 


The House of Fame is brought no more 
Guests; the whispering that sends a name 
Around the world is stopped by geese 
Who honk in lazy, fat content. 


Homer fight our strophic wars; 
Dante plead our holy cause. 
Virgil head our ancient guides; 


Assure our words eternal tides. 


Crashaw sing our smothered hymn; 
Milton rank your seraphim. 
Shakespeare tickle, whisper, roar, 


Intercede, defy, restore. 


Give voice again to the muted names; 
Set up once more the drabbled fames; 
Take Apollo's forgotten part; 
Pick up his lyre; free this art. 


New Orleans, La. 


—. 


THREE STUDIES 


Douglas FE. Lawson 


AMNESIA 


Stand here beside the open door, 
sweet Lethe! 

Let none forget who knew before 
this misty veil of welcome night; 

but see, within, the spectral light 

that beckons, and behold the shade 

whose. shrouds of soft forgetfulness are made 

for all past pain and future fears, 


for all uncertainty — and certain tears. 


Step softly through the doorway now. 
Come, Lethe! 

The peace which, like a martyr’s vow, 

brings numbness to the tortured flesh 

will not descend till memory’s fresh 

and poignant echoes have become 

small shattered bits of sound — 


have whispered briefly — and are dumb. 


Soft Lethe! 


EXTROVER1 


In our reactions to the man 
we hold for him a mirror. 
But wiil he pause and closely scan 


to make his image clearer. 


These confident and hearty ways 
fall short of introspec tion. 
He’s not inclined to know himself 


nor given to — reflection. 


: 


INTROVERT 


Here in the crowded streets he walks 
on lambent-glowing trails; 
The noisy sound of all the crowd 
is storm that beats the sails; 
For now his spirit wanders free 
to trail the saffron sky 
and breathe an air of solitude 
lest, smothering, it die. 
His body walks among our crowds: 


We greet it by his name, 
yet never know the tryst that holds 
the spirit to the flame. 
Creative art and fantasy, 
their borders ill-defined, 
engage in deadly rivalry 


to court the traveler’s mind. 


Carbondale, Illinois 


REMEMBRANCE 
James Binney 
Winter comes with round white face. 


Frank says coldly, “Here’s the bus, 


what does this latest snowstorm mean to us?” 


Winds how! out of western lands tonight, 


“It’s blustery weather, Edward, and it’s cold. 
You young folks like it snappy. I am old.” 


The tall elm stands as free as frozen hills. 
“You say you're old; why you're as young as me; 
You've all your teeth, no wrinkles I can see.” 


The crumpled leaf breaks helplessly alone; 
a sullen road dies in a buried lane. 
“It’s not my snowstorm, Frank, let’s have a drink, 
the snow won't cover meadows as you think, 
and thinking makes one older 
if he’s old.” 


A white clear star blinks through the frosted shield, 
and breath comes out warm smoke into the aisle. 
“Edward, your snowstorm, don't be modest, man, 
I'll do the thinking and grow old and die, 
Edward, you keep to nothing — here's how, when, 


keep your new snow. Ride the frozen mile.” 


Intoxicated wheels spin wild with ice; 

the earth’s light jiggles on a frosty rail. 

“It’s not my snowstorm, Frank, it’s something real, 
a tippling cosmos, like false Christmas trees 

which look like giant fairylands but aren't.” 


They fill synthetic corners of my dreams, 
evolved from whiskey and from growing old. 
“Snow ruins meadows, Edward, look and see.” 


“I see it clearly, Frank, without, just there — 
Snow can’t touch your meadows for the grass.” 


West Chester, Pa. 


» 
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ON LOOKING TOO LONG INTO A CERTAIN BOOK 
Vi Gale 


Who missionaries to an Eskimo 

Soon proves the flock and shepherd talk too deep; 
His metaphor is meaningless in snow 

Where congregation's never seen a sheep. 


He'd best adapt the tilting of his words 

To action, hunt his way around the ear; 

In countries where the people stalk their herds 
One whispers his persuasion with a spear. 


And so in my snowbound polarity 
With patience shortened and the time on ration. 
While much impressed by ambiguity, 


I'd nod less in the churches that you fashion — 
Though mine the fault you say you build for me — 
If you'd forego the text and preach the passion. 


Portland, Oregon 


SONNET 
Kaye Hatch 


I should have died there by the waterfall — 

At least it makes a pleasant dream to think 

Of all those sun-drops burning rocks that sink 
Below the line of moss. Those pines were tall 
As any eye should see and somehow all 

Of love was nothing more than one quick wink 
Of sunlight on the falls or one pink 

Spot or rainbow on a rocky knoll. 

As you stood up, so slim against the sky, 

The sunlight lined your face and curved around 
Your slender hands. I would have liked to die 
Right then and never think again of drowned 
Rocks, or my reflection in your eye. . . 

But earth takes so much living from the ground. 


Lynwood, California 


“ASH CAN” VERSUS “MODERN” ART 
IN AMERICA 


Charles Hirschfeld 


OT ONCE but twice does William Carlos Williams, in his recent 
autobiography, bemoan the effects on American poetry of the appear- 
ance of Eliot’s Waste Land in 1922. That work, he feels, destroyed 

the hopes of the younger American poets for a free-ranging experimental 


poetry.’ In like and better-known manner, our plunge into the European 
war in 1917 dissipated the momentum of the native progressive movement. 
Not so well known is the fact that a similar reaction to European influences 
had taken place some years before in the field of painting. 

The famous Armory Show of 1913 has been celebrated, and rightly so, 
as the introduction of “modern” art to America, as the country’s first large 
scale view of the Post-Impressionists and Cubists. It has been acclaimed as 
the high point of insurgency in American painting that began in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. As such, modernism has been generally 
considered the ally and successor of an earlier revolt, the “ash can” school, 
and both have been viewed as parts of the heterodox ferment of the pre 
war decade.” 

The Armory Show was all this and something more. The general view 
is not so much wrong as partial, overlooking a number of facts and their 
implications. Both artistic movements were borne along on the wave of 
revolt of that “joyous season” of American life. But the “ash can” rebels 
were in the mainstream of progressive thought and action, while the 
modernists, fresh from Paris, came bringing an alien gospel from a foreign 
shore. The Armory Show overshadowed and discouraged the indigenous 
school and displaced it in the avant-garde of American painting. The strong 
vernacular tendencies of the New York “realists” were confused and set back 
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by the advent of the European “moderns” and their widening circle of in- 
fluence in the country. 

It was not alone the shock of novelty, owing to the accelerated tempo 
with which art revolutions found their way across the Atlantic, which so 
deranged the progressive painters. Nor was it the fact that an earlier group 
of rebels found themselves outstripped by a later one. Fundamentally, it 
was a Clash of two differing concepts of art, of opposing views of the 
function of the artist and his relation to society, and of the nature of reality. 
Both schools were, it is true, in the broad intellectual tradition of the time 
but represented important bifurcations in the course of the modern esthetic. 

The timing, too, is important. Modernism took hold in this country 
before the outbreak of the war, when progressive liberalism was at its height. 
Its early appearance thus foreshadowed what has been called the postwar 
disillusion, the retreat from optimistic social idealism into the isolation of 
the religion of art. These facts suggest that the sources of such esthetic 
impulsions were in existence before the war and may well have been part 
of the social syndrome that helped bring on the holocaust. 


I 


To begin with, the Armory Show was not organized for the purpose 
of bringing “modern” art to the American public. It was first planned by a 
group of independent artists in New York City who were in rebellion at 
their neglect by the National Academy of Design and wished for greater 
opportunities to show their own radically different work." They organized 
the Association of American Painters and Sculptors on January 2, 1912, 
and planned to hold exhibitions “of the best contemporary work that can 
be secured representative of American and foreign art” in order to develop 
“a broad interest in American art activities... .”* The keynote of inde- 
pendence was sounded in the new society’s stated hope of avoiding “the 
indefinable tyranny every institution sooner or later exerts” and its determi- 
nation to enforce no canons of art except “honesty and some ability to 
express oneself.” Its shows would have no juries and no restrictions of 
nationality or medium.” 

The first show of the Association was to be a large one, representative 
of American art in all its varied aspects. After some discussion, it was 

*Walt Kuhn, Twenty-five Years After: The Story of the Armory Show (New York, 1938), p. 5 
Jerome Myers, Artist in Manhattan (New York, 1940), p. 34. 
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decided to include a few radical French paintings for the sake of additional 
interest. But that was all. A large-scale survey of nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean painting culminating in the works of the modernists of the School 
of Paris was nowhere in the minds of the organizers of the Armory Show." 

The names of the officials and charter members of the Association under 
lined the spirit of independence which animated it. With the exception of 
the president, a successful academician who lent the prestige of his name, 
the founders — Robert Henri, Gutzon Borglum, Arthur B. Davies, Jerome 
Myers, William Glackens and George Luks among others — had all been 
fighters in the battle against the National Academy and the kind of art it 
stood for.” The new society thus stood at the end of a long line of efforts 
to overthrow the dominion of the Academy. The struggle had begun when 
Robert Henri, the very spirit of independence incarnate, had arrived in 
New York City from Philadelphia at the turn of the century. From 1904 on, 
Henri and his friends and associates had formed one temporary organization 
after another to show the works of American artists which the Academy 
could not (for lack of space) or would not accept. “The Eight” of 1908, the 
independents’ exhibitions of 1908, 1910, and 1911 were all steps in this 
forward movement. None of the organizations long survived the show it 
held, but that fact did not bother the irrepressible Henri, who remarked 
that he did not particularly care for a permanent society as long as the idea 
of independence survived.” 

In a day when progressives in Congress and the country over were push- 
ing back the frontiers of freedom, these insurgent artists were not content 
to accept the monopolistic control of the conservative Academy juries. They 
were equally at odds with the official concept of orthodoxy in art. They 
repudiated the slick naturalism, the spiritless expressions of the bituminous 
slashing stroke, the uninspired virtuosity of the Impressionist epigoni, that 
graced the walls of the Academy shows. What Samuel Isham, the authorita 
tive Academy historian, found praiseworthy in American painting — “its 


sanity, its wholesomeness, its optimism, its feeling for the joy and beauty 


of life, for pure sweet color” ° — the men of rebellion and their sympathizers 
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dismissed as pedantic, “adjuncts of plush and cut glass,” “frippery, tame- 
ness and sentimentality,” or “standardized sentiment.” '® Academic paint- 
ing, they felt, bore no relation to the reality and vigor of life of twentieth 
century America. 

Life, real life, was the fetish of the “ash can” rebels. Not “art for art's 
sake” but “art for life’s sake” was their battle cry. And life meant the crude 
teeming life of the city in which they lived. They turned for their subjects 
to its streets and slums and, above all, to its people, whose humanity shone 
like a light in the murk of the metropolis. There was a populist fervor, a 
democratic insistence in the works of Henri, Sloan, Bellows, Luks, and 
Myers and company that echoed Courbet’s dictum that “realism is essentially 
the democratic art.” They were reacting against what they felt was the 
dessication of art in the rootless international milieu of metropolitan society. 
No wonder their canvases shocked the Academicians who produced and the 
critics who approved the art commodity purveyed to the Aaut-monde by 
frock-coated dealers at fancy prices." 

The technique of these rebels was appropriately a dynamic impressionism, 
reverting to the dark palette of Manet, with no essential innovations. Dash 
and improvisation, memory work, and the quick sketch were the trademark 
of the group. Their contempt for the careful studio techniques and their 
violent automatism was focused in George Luks’ sneer: “Technique, did 
you say? My slats! Say, listen, you —it’s in you or it isn’t. Who taught 
Shakespeare technique? Guts! Guts! Life! Life! That’s my technique.” '* 

Such, in general, were the works and ideas of the men who were the 
leaders of the new association for advancing the cause of American art. An 
accident, it seemed, set it on a new course. The very next day after it was 
organized, it lost its president, J. Alden Weir. This Academician resigned 
when he learned from the papers that the new society was “openly at war 
with the Academy of Design,” and he certainly had no intention of leading 
a fight against the institution of which he had been a member for twenty- 
five years. Gutzon Borglum, the contentious vice-president, replied to re- 
porters that everybody knew that the Association was directed against the 

” Everett Shinn, “Recollections of the Eight,” in The Eight, published by the Brooklyn Museum 
(New York, 1943), pp. 11, 13; Charles H. Caffin, The Story of American Painting (New York, 1907), 
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Academy, and if Weir refused to serve, they would get somebody else, “a 
man that is willing to fight.” '* 

Shortly thereafter, Arthur B. Davies, one of the charter members, was 
prevailed upon to take the post. Davies was by 1912 a successful painter 
whose ethereal idylls had taken the fancy of earnest esthetes and brought 
him a comfortable income. Although his work was far removed in style 
from his fellow rebels, he shared their independent spirit and supported the 
rebellion against the National Academy. Rather shy and secretive by nature, 
he pursued a lonely course in the New York art world and was never 
elected to the Academy. But his money and his influence with wealthy 
female art-lovers gave him a power that the Association hoped to turn to 
good use."* 

Davies also brought something to the presidency that was not altogether 
to the taste of his fellow members. He had developed a consuming interest 
in contemporary French art, in Cezanne and the Cubists and their American 
discipies like Max Weber and Marsden Hartley. Ever since 1908, when the 
first examples of modern French art had been shown in this country, 
Davies had supported it devotedly, even though he did not clearly compre- 
hend it. Now, as president of the Association, he proceeded with great 
energy and administrative skill to make the planned exhibition into a 
demonstration for the advanced French painting of the day. 

Davies’ own introduction to “modern” art had taken place in the Photo- 
Secession Gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue run by Alfred Stieglitz. Here, be- 
tween 1908 and 1912, the first examples of the new French painting had 
been shown in this country. Davies was a frequent visitor at “291,” as the 
gallery was known, and came to regard these pioneering exhibitions as 
“a modern elixir.” Here, and nowhere else in the United States, the work 
of Matisse, Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri Rousseau, Cezanne, and Picasso as well 
as that of their American disciples, Alfie Maurer in his “modern” phase, 
John Marin, Marsden Hartley, Arthur Dove, and Max Weber, could be 
seen.'® 
But “291” was more than a picture gallery. It was a sacred grotto where 


Stieglitz presided as high priest over a dedicated cult. It was a highly 
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charged center of influence from which radiated the revolutionary principles 
of Post-Impressionism, Cubism, Expressionism, and abstract art in general. 
It was a haven for the American painters, almost all recently arrived from 
study abroad, who had been won over to the new styles, where they found 
sympathetic appreciation and unselfish support; where they could come 
together to warm their souls over Stieglitz’s talk and thrash out their theories 
of painting; where their works would be exhibited with serious care in the 
quiet of virgin white walls; where they could commune with all the 
emancipated souls, writers, poets and anarchists like Hutchins Hapgood, 
Walter Lippmann, Emma Goldman, Mabel Dodge, Alfred Kreymborg, 
and Gertrude Stein."® 

When Davies started to organize an exhibition that would bring moder 
art to the American public, the two groups, the Stieglitz modernists and the 
Henri “realists,” already viewed each other with something more than cool 
reserve. For all their many general identities, which critics and historians 
have tended to stress, there were basic differences which were clearly felt 
and expressed in the years before 1913 and flared into open conflict in the 
Armory Show and the years thereafter. Differences, | might add, which 
have in the main been overlooked and neglected. 

The first inklings of divergence could be seen in the shifting opinions 
of the critic-historian, Charles H. Caffin. In his history of American art, 
published in 1907, that perceptive Englishman praised the work of the city 
“realists” for its unsentimental vitality even though he felt that it might be 
“in its own superior way an exploitation of the obvious.” After his visit to 
Matisse in 1909, Caffin came under the spell of the modernists and shifted 
his allegiance to them, joining Stieglitz’s circle. Stieglitz himself had at first 
boosted the work of Henri and his friends and published an article in his 
Camera Work heralding them as pioneers of a renaissance in American 
painting, but after 1908, when he took up the cudgels for “modern” art, 
he ignored them completely.'’ 

In 1910, the differences between the two groups first came out into the 
open, when each presented its work to the public in separate exhibitions 
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coming less than a month apart. In March, Stieglitz presented the work 
of the “Younger American Painters,” including Weber, Hartley, Marin, and 
Dove, among others, at “291”; on April 1, Henri and Sloan organized the 
Exhibition of Independent Artists, the largest independent show up to then, 
from which the modernists held aloof. James Huncker, that erratic dilletante 
of the arts, who had two years before defended “The Eight,” now greeted 
the independents’ exhibition as a “vaudeville in color” and sneered at the 
painters as “all the lads and lassies, the insurgents, the revolutionists, anarchs, 
socialists, all the opponents to any form of government, to any method of 
discipline. . . .” While the show, he felt, had none of the insipidity of the 
Academy annuals, it was nonetheless full of rawness and vulgarity, expres- 
sive of a “crude talent” without schooling. The paintings, he said, had no 
unity or direction such as those shown at “291” where the influence of 
Matisse was clear, and he dismissed the realists as “mere off shoots of the 
now moribund Impressionists.” Stieglitz reprinted these comments in 
Camera Work, now become the organ of the modernists. John Sloan, on his 
part, noted in his diary that “Stieglitz is hot under the collar about our 
show ... I imagine he thinks we have stolen his thunder in exhibiting 
‘independent’ artists.” And the independents’ allies in The Craftsman, an 
outstanding arts and crafts periodical of the time, lost no chance of railing 
at the crazy Europeans and their misguided American followers to be seen 

The rift widened once Davies started his strenuous efforts to organize 
an exhibition that would be a blast for “modern” art. He converted the 
secretary of the Association, Walt Kuhn, to his way of thinking and sent 
him to Cologne to see the Sonderbund exhibition there as an example of 
what he hoped to achieve here. He later joined Kuhn and Walter Pach, an 
early convert to the cause, on a whirlwind tour of the Paris dealers and 
studios for loans, not omitting a visit to the Steins’ apartment in the Rue 
de Fleurus to make his obeisance to Matisse and Picasso. He and Kuhn 


rushed over to London to take in Roger Fry’s second Grafton Gallery show 


of Post-Impressionists and got some examples of English painting. Having 


secured their prizes of Cezannes, Matisses, Van Goghs, Gauguins, and 
Redons, Davies and Kuhn returned to New York late in the fall of 1912, 
leaving Pach to assemble and ship the loot. Back in New York, Davies 
completely dominated the domestic committees for painting and sculpture, 
making the rounds of artists’ studios himself to pass on all invitations, No 
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wonder some of his colleagues in the Association, who did not share his new 
artistic predilections, came to think of him as an overbearing dictator who 
insisted on having his own way.'” 

The “native” independents were not happy when they saw what Davies 
and Kuhn had brought over from Europe. Henri thereafter had nothing 
to do with the preparation of the exhibition. Sloan, although he submitted 
paintings and helped hang the pictures, rather resented the predominance 
in impact if not in numbers of the foreign works. Jerome Myers, the 
evangelist of the East Side in paint, was much more intensely troubled at 
“that influx of European art emotion,” for he felt that “Davies had unlocked 
the door to foreign art and thrown the key away.” -Another charter member 
told Myers, “This man Davies started something, I'm afraid it may be more 
of a calamity than a blessing, though it’s a damned good show”; and 
washed his hands of the whole affair by leaving for Europe before the show 
opened.*° 

By January 1913, discontent had simmered to the point where Davies 
had to call a special meeting of the members of the Association and ask 
for a vote of confidence. He succeeded in getting a resolution unanimously 
approving his selections, as much out of sportsmanship and a wish not to 
hamstring the exhibition at that stage as anything else.*’ Two weeks later, 
the unanimity was violently broken when vice-president Borglum, who was 
also chairman of the sculpture committee, resigned. In a letter to Kuhn 
which he released to the press, he charged that the constitution of the As- 
sociation had been violated, that its original aims had been perverted, and 
that it was now masquerading under false pretenses. He claimed that Davies 
had made selections of sculpture for the show without consulting him and 
that the whole show had virtually become the product of “three or four 
men who pretend to be the Association.” The choices were unrepresentative 
of American art and hence belied the basic purpose of the exhibition. “This 
may be a color orgy, ‘getting the best of the Academy,’ ‘putting one over’ — 
whom?” he queried. To a reporter, he added that the original purpose of 
the Association had been to advance the cause of the American artist, who, 
in fact, had been ignored and not given a square deal. In protest, Borglum 
said, he would not use his space at the show. Davies and Kuhn completely 
denied the charges, scored Borglum for running to the papers with his 
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fancied grievances, and went on with their task of making the exhibition the 
biggest thing in New York’s art history.** 

The publicity for the show indicated, however, that there was some truth 
in Borglum’s charges. In a statement issued by Davies in December 1912 
and reprinted in the official catalogue of the exhibition, the Association was 


described as “composed of persons of varying tastes and predilections, who 
are agreed on one thing, that the time has arrived for giving themselves 
the results of the new influences at work in other countries in an art way.” 
The official and unofficial publicity all stressed the international character of 
the exhibition and pointedly referred to its function as a stimulant or test 
for the American artists. The European moderns became the standards by 
which the Americans were to judge themselves. “The less [the Americans | 


find their work showing signs of the developments indicated in the Euro 


peans,” the catalogue declared, “the more reasons will they have to consider 
whether or not painters and sculptors here have fallen behind through 
escaping the incidence . . . of the forces that have manifested themselves on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” Elsewhere, Frederick J. Gregg, the journalist 


in charge of publicity, again insisted that the European works were the main 
point of the show and that American painting, by contrast, was in a state 
of “arrested development.” Even William Glackens, serving as chairman of 
the Domestic Committee of selection, felt at this point that American art 
came off second best and could only benefit from the juxtaposition.”* 

When the exhibition opened in an aura of daring and social éclat, 
dissension was for the moment stilled. Artists were caught up in the wave 


of excited freedom produced by the dazzling color, the bizarre forms, and 


the earnest striving for individual expression of the European modernists. 
Art had come alive and the artists were receiving recognition as “movers 
and shakers”: three hundred thousand people visited the Armory, most of 
them, it is true, attracted by the inane publicity given to Duchamp’s “Nude” 
by the press. Dinner tables buzzed with arguments over significant form, 
Mrs. Astor visited the Armory each day, and metropolitan society took art to 
its heaving bosom. For artists, the shackles of tradition had been struck off 
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once and for all. Why should the native “realists” grumble? Was not this 
what they had been dreaming of and fought for ?** 

Yet the total impact of the show was almost entirely that of the European 
modernists. The works of the American artists of all schools, though out- 
numbering those of the foreigners, were lost in the hubbub over Cezanne, 
Matisse, Picasso, et al. As John Quinn, the wealthy art patron, commented, 
the show could appropriately have been called “The International Exhibition 
of Modern European Art” or even better, “. . . of Modern French Art.” 
Borglum publicly lamented the fact that the Cubists had created such a 
furore and referred to “that farcical and foolish exhibition made up largely 
of paranoiacs.” Maurice Prendergast, an independent whose work had long 
showed he understood Cezanne, could only exclaim, “Too much Oh-my- 
God! art here.” *° 

About a year after the exhibition closed, the conflict erupted once more. 
Nine members of the Association, including Henri, Sloan, Bellows, Luks, 
Myers, and Du Bois resigned in a huff. They felt that Davies and his friends 
intended to perpetuate their control of the organization in order to advance 
only “modern” art. The directors, Du Bois charged, were “such confirmed 
extremists that they are blind to the good of anything that is not in their 
school. They have turned the society into a Cubist, a Futurist, a Post-Impres- 
sionist organization as radical and narrow in its aims as the National Acad- 
emy is radical and narrow in its aims.” Davies, in reply, dismissed the 
dissenters as a minority of malcontents who had played only a small part in 
the preparation of the Armory Show, who had hampered the realization 
of the aims of the Association from the very beginning, and whose depar- 
ture was now the best thing that could have happened to the organization. 
He taunted them with being motivated by the fear of losing their market 
for their own kind of painting. “Hence,” he explained, “a natural resent- 
ment towards what makes their own work look old fashioned and out-of- 
date.” Davies went on to point out that the object of the Association had 
been “to familiarize the American public with the most serious work in 
contemporary art, irrespective of any consideration of a trade sort.” The 
secessionists, he inferred, had only been interested in selling their own 
pictures,” 

* Mary F. Roberts, “Science in Art.” Craftsman, XXIV (1913), 216-18; Pach, pp. 194, 200; Kuhn 
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With this ignominious squabble, the Association of American Painters 
and Sculptors melted away. Victory was for the moment with the supporters 


of modernism. The Armory Show was hailed by many artists for the larger 
freedom of personal expression it gave them and the right to experiment 
with the new methods. Some understood their meaning and were able to 
incorporate them into a distinctive personal style, as Walt Kuhn, Stuart 
Davis, Kuniyoshi, and Sheeler. Others took them up because it was the 
fashion and constituted that large band of imitators who are attracted by 
any new departure. Still others, like Davies himself, misunderstood the 
essence of modernism and succeeded only in painting pathetic embodiments 
of their misunderstanding. Dealers began to show the European and Ameri- 
can exponents of abstraction and Expressionism and new galleries were 
opened devoted exclusively to them. Collectors like Lizzie Bliss, John Quinn, 
Stephen Clark, A. Conger Goodyear, began to buy heavily of the new 
schools, and the mighty Metropolitan Museum condescended to buy its first 
Cezanne.*’ 

The New York “realists” were, with one or two exceptions, thrown off 
balance into an attitude of mingled puzzlement and hostility, Some of 
them felt uneasy at this shadow cast across American painting, wondering 
if it really meant something important, if it really impugned their position 
as the pioneers of an advanced American art. Others thought there was 
something to the new movement and tried to work along the new lines, 
though without much success. Still others saw the modernist vogue as an 
aberration which invited only condemnation. 

Everett Shinn, an original member of “The Eight,” never could reconcile 
himself to abstraction and remained hostile to it to the end of his life. Guy 
Péne Du Bois, despite his work for the Armory Show, turned bitter over the 
expanding influence of modernism, feeling that it represented a retreat from 
reality and vital expression. Myers bewailed the fact that after the Show, 
American painting had reverted to colonial status and that American artists 
had become derivative provincials. Glackens, who at first had been wholly 
sympathetic to the new currents, had by 1917 become convinced that Cubism 
had ended in a cul-de-sac and that “a great deal of this so-called modern 
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art is pure materialism, the pouring out through symbols of a half-baked 
psychology, a suppressed adolescence.” *° 

Sloan and Bellows both reacted positively to the Armory Show and 
attempted to incorporate some of the principles of modernism into their 
work but without too great success. Bellows became for a while a “self- 
conscious stylist” and thereby lost the vigor of his earlier more natural ex- 
pression, and did not achieve a viable personal synthesis again until he 
saw the great Eakins show at the Metropolitan Museum in 1917. Sloan, on 
the other hand, at first gained much in the way of freedom from illustration 
and color restrictions as a result of the Armory Show. He never could, 
however, take the plunge into abstraction and a basic esthetic insecurity 
led him into inept experimentation. Of all the school of Henri, only the 
young Stuart Davis made a successful transition to personal expression in 
the abstract style.*” 

Henri, as the leader of the rebel “realists,” took the modernist victory 


most to heart. He was somewhat at a loss in the face of the new experiments. 
He disliked the preoccupation with technique of the latest rebels, the overlay 
of smartness that characterized their work, something he had long fought 


against. At the same time, he was prey to doubt, feeling that behind all the 
rhetoric and bravado, there might be “something considerably deeper than 
the simple love of life he held so dear.” The great Post-Impressionists seemed 
to make his explorations into reality nothing more than a romantic slum- 
ming trip. His position as a fighting leader collapsed and with it a good 
deal of the verve of his art.*” 

And yet—the rebel by nature was not cowed. If this was a new 
rebellion, he was all for it and could take it in his stride. “There is the new 
movement,” he asserted. “There always has been the new movement and 
there will always be the new movement.” The pendulum had taken a great 
swing and charlatans and apes were cut in its arc along with the masters. 
But “it is necessary to pierce to the core to get at the value of a movernent 
and not be confused by its sensational exterior.” Henri was bravely trying. 

* Obituary of Shinn, New York Times, May 3, 1953; Du Bois, p. 87; Myers, p. 36; William Glackens 
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And he never for a moment forgot the right of artists to be free to say what 
they felt and saw.”! 

That is why, when Willard Huntington Wright organized an exhibition 
in 1916 for the American modernists, Henri consented to serve on the com 
mittee of selection. The Forum Show, as it was known, was designed to 
bring to the public the best of the American work in the modern style and 
thereby turn attention “for the moment” from European art. Henri and 
such apostles of modernism as Stieglitz and Wright selected canvases from 
the work of Dove, Marin, Hartley, Sheeler, Walkowitz, Zorach, and Man 
Ray, among others.** 

In the catalogue of the show, amidst the pronunciamentos of the critics 
and the wordy lucubrations of the artists, Henri’s statement was pathetic 
in its straightforward simplicity, bravely pathetic as only the defense of a 
losing cause can be. He sounded the old cry of independence, his belief in 
the right of all artists to show their work, even of artists who had taken 
“different roads” than his own. He did not evince any particular compre 
hension of their work, but of one thing he was certain: “Taste cannot be 
standardized. . . . All art that is worthwhile is a record of an intense life 
and each individual artist's work is a record of his special effort, search, and 
findings in language especially chosen by himself... .” For the paintings 
themselves, he could find only words of mild praise: “I like, enjoy and 
receive inspiration” from many of the paintings because they were individual 


expressions and because the artists were battlers for new ideas, But he could 


not refrain, in the end, from flaunting his own credo in the teeth of these 
new rebels. “I am not interested,” he concluded, “in any one school or move 
ment, nor do | care for art as art. | am interested in life.” ™ 

One year later, the Society of Independent Artists was organized and 
gave its first show on the “no jury, no prizes” principle. Modernists such as 
Walter Pach, Marcel Duchamp, Albert Gleizes, John Covert, Marin, Man 
Ray, and Joseph Stella dominated the show and the organization. Henri, 
the original prophet of independence, had no part in this one at all and 
his followers were swamped by the tide of facile modern experiments.”* 

Thus, in the battle of the rebels, the socially conscious “realists” had 
been driven out of the salient they had held before 1913 and the modernists 
now held the field. 


" Robert Henri, The Art Spirit (Philadelphia, 1923), p. 152 
” The Forum Exhilition of Modern American Painters (New York, 1916), p. 5 
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Behind the expressed antagonisms were covert conceptual differences 
which were basic and even irreconcilable, and more significant than some 
of the similarities. The two schools, it is true, were both in the late nine- 
teenth-century tradition of idealism, voluntaristic and highly subjective. 
Both championed the freedom and integrity of the artist against a society 
that denigrated his ideals and fostered a sterile academic art. Basically, 
however, the social “realists” and the modernists had differing conceptions 
of the reality they were both searching for, and where and how it was to be 
found. 

The basic assumptions of the “ash can” school were most clearly articu- 
lated by Henri, specifically endorsed by Bellows, and shared more or less 
by other friends and disciples.” For Henri, there was an ideal reality behind 
the phenomena of nature, an ideal of orderliness, balance, and beauty. This 
basic order — the chain of causes, the law of growth and evolution — was 
the motivating force of all life and the essence of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful. In the course of time, the lives of men had grown away from 
these principles of nature; the splendid reality had been overlaid with the 
false crust of institutions. That crust must be pierced and removed so that 
the true basic order of real life might be revealed in all its beauty, so that 
the order beneath the surface disorder might be brought to light, the beauty 
in apparent ugliness. 

The revelation of this Utopian reality was the task of the artist in the 
broadest sense of the word —the lover of truth and life. By living fully 
and intensely, by being a “man” before he was an artist, he could make 
contact with the “art spirit,” the principle of life, and open himself to its 
influence. Only thus could he rise to those rare “pinnacles of experience” 
of which art was the captured expression, the fleeting bird caught on the 
wing. Only this vision of orderliness enabled the artist to seize through his 
imagination the wonder that is life. 

A great painting was not, however, a factual statement of reality but a 
transcription of the artists’s feelings at the moment he was informed, so to 
speak, with the music of the spheres. It was the result of the effect of the 
model or subject on the painter, who was not to copy his model but realize 
it. He was to seck the fundamental beyond the fact but immanent in it. 

™ Henri's ideas may be found in his book The Art Spirit and in his articles in the Craftsman: 
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He could never fully reach this ideal, for “there never has been a painting 
that was more beautiful than nature.” He must nevertheless strive to paint 
those ineffable qualities of things and persons that his memory and imagina 
tion could grasp. Above all, he must be full of the sense of wonder of life 
and never intent merely on making a picture. 

Henri even insisted that insofar as the artist was a man who had savored 
life and loved it, his art could not but embody it. Art was thus a result, a 
trace of an intense life. The artist was one who by strength of will achieved 
a kind of charismatic state in which he served as a vehicle for the life force. 
“The real artist’s work,” Henri was sure, “is a surprise to himself.” Life, 
truth, beauty, equaled art in an equation of magnificent faith. 

This concept of painting was, it seems, far too subjective for the “modern” 
painters. According to their apologists, they no longer identified the visual 
with the real. They too sought reality, but for them it no longer existed in 
the phenomenal world. Hence their repudiation of representation. Realism 
or imitation had, in the first place, reached the point of no return and 
degenerated into a sterile exercise of craft. More important, the world of 
objects and appearances had lost all meaning for them. It was necessary 
now to interpret nature rather than record it, to analyze it and arrive at a 
synthesis that would be a truer ideal reality. A new reality, in short, had to 
be created and imposed on the world of men and things. The intentional 
constructs of the mind were a means of organizing the welter of existence, 
of bringing order into chaos, and dominating the world of appearances." 

Artists therefore were no longer to paint things, but their concepts. 
Reality was to be found in their inner consciousness, in the perceptions of 
the penetrating mind. The task of painters was to find pictorial equivalents 
of their perceptions, to use nature as a means of externalizing their visions. 
The result, it was insisted, was not merely a subjective rendering of the 
objective world, but an externalization of inner ideal reality, an objectifica 
tion of the subjective. The artist, one writer made clear, was summing up 
by self-revelation the life of mankind. 


™ The contemporary explication of modern art is to be found in Sueglitz’s magazine, Camera Worl 
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The puissant subjectivism of these concepts is clear, in spite of the 
affirmations to the contrary. The artist could only seek and find the form 
and content of life within. Nature and society could have little place in 
esthetic creation. The essence of art was its differentiation from the world 
and society. As one proponent of the modernists insisted, “The artist who 
concedes nothing, who does not explain himself and relates nothing, ac- 
cumulates an external strength whose radiance shines on every hand.” 

The Henri school, by contrast, saw themselves and their art in an organic 
social context. For them, social and artistic truth were one. The artist who 
experienced the underlying order of nature and expressed it, whether in 
paint, words, music or in sheer living, was the true savior of mankind who, 
by his work, restored the primal goodness to its pristine glory. By revealing 
to men the truth and beauty of life, he inspired them to remake the world 
in its image. When this “art spirit” would enter fully into the lives of men, 
it would transform their existence, their governments, “end wars and strife, 
do away with material greed.” “What this world needs,” Bellows passion- 
ately pleaded, “is Art, Art, and more Art in social, civic, economical relations, 
in religion, in government.” For the principles of nature applied to all fields 
of life, to human society as much as to great paintings. “A government,” 
Henri explained, “could be constructed on the principles of a Beethoven 
symphony.” The true artist, thus, has always beén a rebel who “has shown 
the world the way to beauty” and thereby brought it freedom and order. 

This confusion of social and esthetic truth, this Utopian doctrine of the 
re-creation of society by means of art was the core of Henri’s creed, with 
which he inspired his followers. In this sentimental program of social 
idealism, their task as painters was to plumb to the essence of life and give 
men a view of the world of beauty and freedom and thus help bring it 
into being. When Henri painted his “people,” he always sought in their 
faces, as he said, the dignity of life, their quintessential humanity, “some- 
thing of the order that will rescue the race and the nation.” 

Something of this reformist optimism is implicit in the scenes of city life 
painted by Henri’s disciples. Bellows and Luks expressed it more forcefully, 
even mindlessly, going to pyrotechnical extremes, while Shinn and Glackens 
sounded a more oblique, sophisticated note. John Sloan, perhaps, best ex- 
pressed the credo in paint. His canvases of the city and its people exuded a 
warm humanitarianism, yet unsweetened and matter of fact, with a saving 
grace of wit that sometimes verged on satire. Between 1905 and 1913, he 
painted what he felt was the essential humanity beneath the drab of the 
slums of New York. His work of those years elicited this comment from 
J. B. Yeats, the engaging and perceptive artist-mentor of New York's 
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Bohemia: “Sloan paints New York and etches it — above all its war of the 
poor against the rich — and tho’ a Socialist he keeps his pictures pure art.” *' 

This prescription of revolution by indirection was also clear to Theodore 
Dreiser who knew the group well and admired them and, in turn, was 
admired and supported by them. For Dreiser, the core of their rebellious 
purpose (and perhaps his own) was this “true sense of the pathetic . . . the 
ability to indict life with its own grossness, to charge it prophetically with 
its own meanness and cruelty in order that mayhap it may heal itself.” ** 
And the young Walter Lippmann’s plans for his New Republic could have 
been subscribed to by every one of the Henri school. The new weekly, 
Lippmann hoped, would be socialistic and humanistic in tone, attempting to 
relate the “noble dream” to the “actual limitations of existence,” “vivid with 
the humours and sights and sounds of American life... and yet imaginative 
enough to point through them to a more finely disciplined and . . . a more 
spacious order of living.” *” 

It was in character for such painters to be social rebels, and reformers of 
one kind or another. Henri was a radical libertarian, a philosophical anarch- 
ist who admired and sought out Emma Goldman and got Bellows and 
Sloan to join him in teaching the children’s art classes at the Anarchist 
center she founded in New York. Henri’s instruction in his own art school 
was, according to his students, touched with a dynamic rebellious spirit that 
induced them to become for the moment socialists or anarchists, or go on 
fistic forays against the conservative Art Students League, or take up boxing 
and gymnastics, and organize a baseball team. Sloan was all his life emo 
tionally a socialist and for a few years a member of the party, a contributor 
to its paper, and art editor of The Masses. Borglum was a devoted Progres- 
sive Party worker for the years of its existence. But none were doctrinaire 
political theorists and all shared rather an exuberant left-wing noncon 
formity, a twentieth-century neo-liberalism through which showed the skirts 
of the Enlightenment.*” 
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They shared it with most of the men who called themselves reformers, 
progressives, socialists, or anarchists in that hopeful rebellious decade before 
the war. Just as the painters felt that American art was not attuned to the 
new vital developments in American life symbolized by the pulsating 
metropolis around them, so the progressives of whatever political label 
insisted that our political life had not kept pace with economic realities; 
so the novelists from Crane on worked in the vein of realism, digging down 
to the raw ore of life; so the pragmatists sought to link true knowledge with 
the realities of experience. All along the line, many voices were calling for 
a repudiation of the absolutes of tradition and a refurbishing of our intel- 
lectual and political life by the renewal of contact with living reality, crude 
as it might be. All over America the fiddles were tuning, and the barriers 
were going down, and the new spirit was abroad. 

The “ash can” painters were full-throated voices in this chorus of revelry. 
The hostile reception they received in some quarters was not the whole story. 
Their work was hailed and supported in others and was thoroughly attuned 
to the robust reformist-nationalism of the America of Theodore Roosevelt.*' 
Not that the city “realists” drew no sustenance from the European tradition, 
for they did, and were fully aware of their indebtedness. Rather, as Mr. Baur 
has put it, they had “redirected {the European influences | into the channels 


of a strong native tradition” and thereby assumed some of the nationalist 
values of their context.*” 


The psychological motivation of the “ash can” rebels was grounded in an 
ambivalent reaction to the society in which they lived. On the one hand, 
they flayed with bohemian vehemence the ethos of a bourgeois society which 
seemed to be cramping the individual, rewarding the banal, and unapprecia- 
tive of anything a man had to offer that had nothing to do with making 
money. They despised its materialism and hated its inequities. On the other 
hand, they could not help reacting positively to the upthrusting vigor of 
American metropolitan life. They were thrilled by the skyscrapers and the 
vast warrens of the twentieth-century city teeming with colorful humanity. 
They were fascinated in an instinctive way with the movement and the 
dynamics of this world, with the exoticism of the commonplace. Here they 
found a new and acrid beauty, a new freedom to live their dreams, a stimu- 
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lating experience that gave them new symbols with which to grasp life 
and new directions in their art, a means of transcending the dominant values 
they spurned. Thus at once attracted and repelled, at once proud and bitter, 
the rebel “realists” crystallized this polarity in their theories of art, in their 
image of the artist, and in their paintings. 

The modernists of the Stieglitz circle shared the repulsion of the native 
realists for a world they never made. They, too, were rebels against that 
world and were hailed by free spirits of the time as allies in revolt, as fighters 
for a free and more abundant life. They, too, were flaunting the ideals of art 
in the face of a hostile world. 

But their malaise seemed more severe, having its source as it did, in a 
Europe beset with deep fears and neuroses and a radical pervasive unrest. 
“Modern” art was, in the words of one writer, “an emphatic idealistic 
counterdemonstration.” Its repudiation of the world and its rehabilitation of 
it was more thoroughgoing. The modernists denied reality altogether and 
were bent on reconstituting it entirely. They saw themselves as in and not of 
society. They had no idealistic pretensions to reform it. Their revolt was by 
and for themselves and a few enlightened spirits, “by the few and for the 
few,” as one critic put it. They gloried in their divorce from any social 
context and drew strength rather from their own heightened consciousness. 
They felt, in short, that the re-creation of reality was only possible through 
the cultivation of the interior life of the artist. 

The only means for the realization of that end were new techniques of 
expression. Revolting againt the limitations of the naturalistic tradition, the 
“modern” artist found new vitality in his concern with form and color, with 
color-space relationships. Only such abstract means of expression could ade- 
quately convey his sensations, esthetic reality, and the dynamic quality of life 
itself. These involved the use of interpenetrating picture planes, of color 
harmonies, of color as a means of achieving form, of the analysis of objects 
into their basic geometrical components. It meant dispensing with con 
ventional visual impressions, with linear perspective, with color as a pleasing 
adjunct. It meant a grasping of the techniques of primitive and oriental art 
which had with strong simplified forms mastered the world of visual 
appearances. The results, it was felt, were at once a true rendering of 
complex reality and a simplification that lent strength and freshness to paint- 
ing and gave it an expressive unity. The search for significant form, it was 
claimed, thus brought painting into the stream of the great tradition of 
Western art and led it back to its true function as a pure art, divorced from 
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irrelevant literary association and kin only to music. The canvas now became 
a real entity in itself on which the artist worked to solve the problems of 
expression, with no illusional function. 

To these ends, the artist needed freedom, the uttermost freedom for 
complete personal expression. “All he asks for is freedom,” one critic ex- 
plained, “not even for understanding.” Another defended Stieglitz’s “291” as 
a place “where for several years the voice of freedom has been quietly shout- 
ing in the wilderness, where art could stand on its head if it wanted to, 
provided it is animated with a sincere desire to see straining, to feel beauty 
and form directly, without an undue regard for convention, tradition, and 
authority.” 

This earnest striving for immediacy of perception put a premium on the 
novel and experimental in painting. For a purely subjective art could not be 
bound by any form but was seeking free and ever-varying means of expres- 
sion. And it was inevitable that for some of the modernists, novelty above 
all should be the desideratum. “Anything that [was| truly new, truly a 
fresh creation | was| a good art,” one of them maintained. “A stained glass 
window that had fallen out and lay more or less together on the ground 
was of far greater interest than the thing conventionally composed in situ.” ** 

For some, the pursuit of the new and the protest against the world, art, 
and everything combined in a furious revolt of the ego to produce the bizarre 
shocks of a proto-Dadaism. One young esthete stated that “in art all aesthetic 
impulse must at last end in that comic calvary wherein the painter, the poet, 
and musician play the crucified before their own sly eyes .. .” and that “no 
ideal is complete until you have smashed it... . We have made our wounds 
sing.” Marcel Duchamp, arrived in this country in 1915, carried this esthetic 
to its ultimate expression by submitting to the 1917 Independents’ Exhibition 
one of his ready-mades, a white porcelain urinal, entitled “La Fontaine” 
and signed “R. Mutt.” * 


The extreme imitative expressions of abstraction tended to predominate in 
the work of the advanced American painters in the years before we entered 
the war. Weber, Hartley, Marin, and Dove, to name the best, freely experi- 
mented in the new modes, now using the solid forms of Cezanne, now the 
fluid lines of Matisse, now the geometrical analyses of Picasso, or the sharp 
color abstractions of the German expressionists and the force lines of the 
futurists. Cubism especially fascinated the American modernists. 


“ William Carlos Williams, Kora in Hell: Improvisations (Boston, 1920), p. Il. 
* Alfred H. Barr, Jr., ed., Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism (New York, 1946), pp. 19, 20. 
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But even Cubism was not given its orthodox intellectualized form, for 
American painters, no matter how advanced, were not yet ready to use a 
purely formal language. And not until the 1920's were they able to digest 
the European ideas and techniques, as it were, and come to terms with the 
native tradition. What emerged, on the whole, was a compromise which 
did not dispense with representation but in which dynamic expressionist 
elements were uppermost. Early “modern” art in America was, in fine, not 
nearly so programmatic as its European sources and was more of an in- 
stinctive flight from the restrictions of a hackneyed naturalism, a search for 
a new effective language of art.*” Its outburst in 1913 must in retrospect be 
judged a premature phenomenon, but tenuously related to the American 
milieu. 

Its very prematurity and strangeness, perhaps, were what so compounded 
the “ash can” school’s confusion. The city “realists” never fully recovered 


from the shock of modernism and, with the subsidence of the reform spirit 


in the ‘twenties, fell into relative abeyance. ‘The work of many of the school 
degenerated into verveless academic formulas. The best of them abandoned 
dark impressionism and evolved a style that combined vital elements of the 
American romantic realist tradition with a simplification of form and 
suppression of detail, an appropriate vehicle for the revived spirit of social 
consciousness of the "thirties.*” 


* Baur, pp. 21, 48, 56, 57, 88; Andrew C. Ritchie, Abstract Painting and Sculpture in America 
(New York, 1951), pp 32-33: Lloyd Goodrich, “Introductio n neers of Modern Art in America 
Exhihinon published by Whitney Museum of American Art k, 1946), pp. 
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CURIOS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Hanson Kellogg 


Snowstorms in glass, tornadoes in the storefront embrasure, 
Famine in mirrors, pestilence in dust, 
Eternal paradise, fullfilled in the stereoscope. 


The decor here is Dickens, the shadows strictly blots 
Designed by Rorschach, 


Hope flashes neon bright before our door. Despair 
Makes cornucopias of the battered alley cans. 


Pandora we have buried in the cellar, but her box, 
Evaluated, priced in code, centers our display. 


Hallucinations crowd each shift 


Of our kaleidoscopes. Their shattered jewels repeat. 


We handle, as remainders, the Apocalypso singers: 
All interpretations, paper-covered and half-calf. 


The future is our business; the past our negligence. 
We handle, at a markup, not disaster but diffusion. 
And not a cent of profit ever leaves the shop. 


Glendale, California 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AS MINISTER 
TO RUSSIA, 1809-1814 


H. Wayne Morgan 


ITH RUSSIA'S defeat in the battle of Friedland and the collapse 
of the Fourth Coalition against Napoleon in 1807, the Russia of 
Alexander | became the nominal ally of Napoleon's Grand Empire. 
Napoleon halted his armies at Russia's Baltic borders and sought the Peace 
of Tilsit in order to consolidate his hold on Europe and to perfect his 


Continental System. Alexander was more than willing to agree to a diplo 
matic peace, for it gave him a respite from possible French invasion and 
provided the opportunity to wrest Finland from Sweden. At Tilsit the two 
emperors put their seals to high sounding phrases concerning peace and the 
“independence of all flags at sea.” 

It was this last phrase, seemingly concerning freedom of the seas, which 
interested President Jefferson of the United States. Europe seemed firmly in 
Napoleon’s grip and only England’s navy defied him. Heavy bans on neutral 
shipping, applied by England as well as Napoleon, played havoc with Ameri- 
can overseas commerce. With an eye to improving diplomatic relations and 
stimulating trade with Napoleon's nervous ally Jefferson dispatched William 
Short as Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia in September, 1808. The disas- 
trous effects of the Embargo and public outrage in the United States against 
England during the Chesapeake-Leopard affair made cooperation with 
Russia not only feasible but imperative. Great Britain’s declaration of war 
against Russia and the Czar’s anxious wish to woo the young United States 
had caused Alexander to station a charge d'affaires in Washington. Mean 
while, the Senate had refused to ratify Short’s appointment and the new 
President Madison replaced him with John Quincy Adams, one of the fastest 
rising young American diplomats who had served in Prussia, the Hague, and 
London in various diplomatic posts.’ 


H. Wayne Morgan, who received his M.A. from Claremont College, is presently working towar 


1 Ph.D. in history at the University of Califorma at Los Angele 


* Short had already reached Paris and conducted preliminary talks with Count Rumiantzov, Alex 
inder’s chancellor. (Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy [ Knopf 1950}, p 159.) 
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On Saturday, August 5, 1809, John Quincy Adams, his wife Louisa 
Adams, their two-year-old son Charles Francis, and numerous relatives and 
secretaries left Boston for Charleston harbor, where they boarded the Horace 
for their trip to Russia. The voyage was an uneventful one for Adams, who 
had crossed the Atlantic four times before. He spent most of his time, as his 
diary indicates, reading his Bible, Plutarch, and some sermons of Massillon 
on forgiveness of injury and the word of God.’ The most exciting event of 
the voyage occurred off the coast of Norway when the Horace was stopped 
for search by a British brig in pursuit of Danish men-o’-war. Adams learned 
from the British officers that Napoleon had defeated the Austrians and that 
even the formidable Duke of Wellington had been forced to retreat in 
Portugal. The Horace was met in St. Petersburg by the Czar’s agent, 
Admiral Kolokoltzof, who advised Adams to stay on board until better 
weather set in before being presented to the Czar. 

On November 5, 1809, Adams was cordially received by Alexander, who 
assured the new minister of his own and his country’s love for the United 
States and expressed the hope that trade between the two countries would 
soon be expanded. The relationship of Adams and the Czar and the Czar’s 
chancellor, Count Rumiantzov, had a smooth start, a sympathetic beginning 
that was to last throughout Adams’ stay in Russia. 

Secretary of State Robert Smith had not prepared specific and detailed 
instructions for Adams but had instead given him copies of Short’s instruc- 
tions. Adams’ principal duties were to foster good will, increase trade, and 
protect the rights of American citizens in Russia. Adams expressed to the 
Czar President Madison's sympathy toward Alexander’s attempts to liber- 
alize and revitalize Russia but at the same time made it clear that the 
United States did not propose to enter into any binding alliance with any 
European power. Alexander, himself a young man, sympathized with 
Adams’ difheult mission, and that sympathy and good will helped foster 
increasingly good relations between the rough new republic of the New 
World and the ancient splendid Russia of the Old World despite the fact 


that the two countries were worlds apart politically and historically. 

The Adamses arrived in St. Petersburg at the height of the social season 
and were immediately caught up into the whirl of parties, balls, and dinners 
at which the Russian court excelled. Adams enjoyed most of the affairs and 


accepted them as a pleasant and integral part of the life of any diplomat 
although he would have liked more time in which to visit museums, libraries 


* Allan Nevins (ed.), Diary of John Quincy Adams (Longmans-Green, 1929), p. 61 
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and art galleries, which abounded in the imperial capital. He expressed the 
wish to visit a factory that he might compare it with those of his own 
country, but he had little time for such things.* He carefully talked his way 
through the dinners, danced at the balls, and in general pleased everyone, 


himself included, by excelling as an aristocrat among aristocrats. 


At the formal presentation of Mrs. Adams at court, he had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with the Empress Mother, widow of the demented Czar 
Paul, assassinated in 1801. The old empress was a notorious stickler for 
etiquette, something not noticeable either in Alexander or his empress, but 
she seems to have chatted with Adams amiably enough. She expressed her 
approval and good opinion of the United States, for which Adams thanked 
her. Inquiring of the number of immigrants arriving in America from 
Europe, she was surprised when Adams responded that they were few. 
“How so?” she asked. “I thought there were even in these times more than 
usual.” Adams replied that continental ports were closed to American ships 
and thus few people could leave for America. The Empress then discussed 
trade with the United States, pointing out the quality of some American 
goods, and presciently noted that Russian ports, unlike most other European 
ports, were open to American shipping.* 

Adams was intrigued by the dancing at these court balls, most of it 
patterned after Polish steps, consisting largely of promenades. The great 
Russian holiday of Easter fascinated Adams, especially the giving of eggs, 
hardboiled and colored or, as among the rich, eggs fashioned from precious 
woods, porcelain, and silver and gold. The sumptuousness of these affairs 
surpassed anything he had seen before. A religious man himself, Adams 
found the Russians an intensely religious people. He spent much of his time 
at Te Deums, funerals, and baptisms. Many solemn Te Deums were sung 
in commemoration of Russian victories over Napoleon, especially during 
the War of 1812. The Church at this time was almost an integral part of 
the government functioning under governmental protection so that the 
Czar’s appearance at a religious service took on more than religious sig 
nificance. 

That part of life in St. Petersburg which alarmed Adams most con 
cerned his finances. Most of the diplomatic corps and members of the court 
lived far beyond their means and were constantly in debt. Adams found it 


hard to present his family in the manner he thought befitting an American 
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minister and wrote several long discouraging letters to his mother Abigail, 
who in turn wrote President Madison concerning her son’s plight. Madison 
promptly furnished Adams with a letter of recall to be used at his discretion 
and offered him an appointment as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
which had been unanimously ratified by the Senate. Surprised, Adams 
politely declined the President’s offer because he felt that he could and 
should stay in Russia. He resolved to adjust to the situation as best he could.” 
Mrs. Adams was not feeling well and did not take part in many social 
events,” and this gave him an adequate excuse to refrain both from party- 
going and party-giving. The court and diplomatic corps did not seem 
offended at the Adamses’ seclusion and they remained popular until their 
departure from Russia. 

Unlike most foreign diplomats in St. Petersburg, Adams did not at first 
rent a summer home. Alexander asked him, “Why so?” and to avoid any 
embarrassment to Adams, answered his own question, “financial considera- 
tions perhaps?” Adams had to agree and the Czar complimented him on his 
frugality. Adams was later forced to take a summer home near the imperial 
summer palace when his landlord in St. Petersburg sold out from under him. 
The Adamses however spent most of their time in the capital. 

With Mrs. Adams ill, and by careful attention to his official business, 
Adams was able to continue the reading and studies that had engrossed him 
since childhood. He devoted several hours each day to tutoring Charles 
Francis, but when the boy was sent to an English boarding school he gave 
over his spare time entirely to his studies. Adams’ interest in his children 
went further than books. Writing to his brother Thomas, he urged that his 
two sons in America be taught fencing, horseback riding and ice skating. 
“Let him |George| be encouraged in nothing delicate and effeminate.” ' 
Adams found time to read Watts’ essays on education and agreed that 
severity was necessary for successful education but disagreed with Watts’ 
distaste for teaching languages; “But the course of my life has probably led 
me to overrate them.” He also found Watts’ proscription of dancing, the 
theater, plays and games out of date.” Adams read his Bible constantly, but 

* As Minister Plenipotentiary, Adams received nine thousand dollars a year plus a travel allowance 


as compared to twenty-five thousand a year for the President and five thousand a year for the vice 
president and cabinet members. 


* Louisa Adams had never been robust and in 1811, when she gave birth to a daughter in St. Peters 


burg the infant did not survive and was buried in Russia. (James Truslow Adams, The Adams Family 
| Blue Ribbon Books, 1930), P 144) 


" Adams, p. 145. 


* Nevins, p. 93. 
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this by no means comprised the majority of his literary fare. He read such 
varied topics as those just mentioned and Plutarch’s treatise on the “Delays 
of Divine Justice,” which was loaned to him by the Sardinian minister, 
Count Maistre, and which he thoroughly enjoyed although he disagreed 
with the translation.’ At last he was able to visit St. Petersburg’s magnificent 
libraries, something he had wanted to do on first arriving in Russia. He 
visited the Imperial Library as a guest of M. Dubrowsky, the Imperial Li- 
brarian, who showed him several rare English manuscripts, one a mass 
book of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots and another manuscript with 
the name Ricardus inscribed on it. Adams asked to which Richard it had 
belonged and Dubrowsky replied the Fourth. “This last gave me no great 
appreciation of his antiquarian learning,” Adams recorded in his diary that 
night. Adams had begun a study of the Russian language from a Russian 
English dictionary given him by Levitt Harris, consul at St. Petersburg, 
and he read his Bible in both French and German to keep in touch with 
those languages. Wherever one follows his career, one finds him studying 
and reading. That amazing unquenchable capacity for knowledge marked 
all the Adamses, especially old John Adams, who was continually filling the 
margins of the books in his library with comments on writers and their art. 
John Quincy Adams’ son, Charles Francis, was to become the most cosmo 
politan of the Adamses; but in intellectual development John Quincy was 
foremost of the family. 

The repeal of the Embargo except as applying to France, England and 
their possessions had opened up American overseas commerce again. The 
new revolutionary governments of Latin America welcomed American 
trade, but Russia was the only country in continental Europe to trade with 
America. England revised her blockade system to placate the United States 


and to frustrate Napoleon, and permitted American shipping to pass un 


molested through the Baltic to Russian ports. Immediately upon his arrival 
in Russia, Adams had asked the Russian government to use its influence with 
Denmark to secure the release of several American ships which that country 
had seized in compliance with Napoleon's orders. Adams acted on his own 
initiative and risked his career, for Danish-American affairs lay outside his 
jurisdiction. Rumiantzov frankly told Adams that there was little he could 
do, but Alexander, anxious to win American friendship, personally inter 
vened and promptly secured the release of the ships and their valuable 
cargoes. For this action Alexander received the formal thanks of the United 
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States government.'” Adams also secured the release of several American 
ships held by the Russians on suspicion of having forged papers or enemy 
goods. Acting in accordance with the principle of freedom of the seas, 
and again to win American friendship, Alexander released the ships. Adams’ 
chief opponent in the quiet struggle over these ships was the French am- 
bassador, Count Coulaincourt, who though bested in the struggle remained 
on good terms with Adams. 

Adams carefully watched the Czar flout Napoleon's Continental System 
and ultimately turn it against him. Popular opinion in Russia had always 
been suspicious of France. By a ukase of December, 1810, Alexander pro- 
claimed Russia's freedom from France, one result of which was the enlarge- 
ment of American and, ultimately, British trade with Russia, and discrimina- 
tion against French imports."' 

The question of the Alaska boundary had troubled traders and politicians 
for years both in the New World and the Old. Alexander seemed little 
interested in this remote part of his vast empire, but the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark among others renewed and heightened the tangled claims and 
boundary disputes involving Russia, Britain and the United States. The 
Russian minister in Washington advised President Madison that he had 
been authorized to seck a convention whereby Americans would be for- 
bidden to sell arms and munitions in Russian territory in the Pacific North- 
west. The question was a delicate one regarding disputed territories claimed 
by Russia. To agree to the Russian claims as first presented would be to 
agree to Russian claims in the Northwest. Refusing to submit to the Rus- 
sian claims, Madison turned the whole question over to Adams in St. Peters- 
burg, warning him not to agree to questionable Russian claims. Adams 
immediately took up the matter with Rumiantzov and asked the Count to 
point out the Alaska boundary on the map. Rumiantzov replied vaguely 
that such a question would require some consideration since Russian claims 
extended to the Nootka Sound.'* The question was never thoroughly dis- 
cussed, nor was a most favored nation trade agreement pursued for the press 
of European events soon overshadowed all else. 

Adams had a grandstand seat for observing the titanic storm which 
was enveloping Europe. He noted that Alexander grew more and more 


* Remis, p. 170 


" thid., p. 171 


* As an inducement for a quick settlement of the Alaska question the Russians offered to give United 
States companies the trans-Pacific trade between the Russian-American Company's outposts in Alaska 
and Canton, (Bemis, p. 173.) 
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serious when they talked, even wistful, and that he turned again and again 
to the coming war. Adams was skeptical that Napoleon could conquer any 
considerable part of Russia and was later proved right. Napoleon's Grand 
Army never reached St. Petersburg and left in its wake half a million of 
its own numbers. Adams took the occasion of this debacle to write his 
friends in America not to become involved in any European quarrels. 

In Russia’s agony Adams had his own, for at last Britain and the United 
States went to war again, this time over freedom of the seas. Isolated though 
he was, Adams felt dearly for his country and eagerly awaited his diplomatic 
pouches for the news they contained. He was fearful of an American 
alliance with France against England and when Madison rejected such an 
offer both Adams and Rumiantzov were relieved. Despondent at American 
failures in Florida and Canada, Madison quickly snapped at an offer of 
mediation from Alexander and appointed Adams, Albert Gallatin, and 
James Bayard to the American peace delegation, dispatching the other two 
Americans to St. Petersburg to join Adams. Great Britain, however, view 
ing Russian-American friendliness with a slightly jaundiced eye, declined 
the Czar's offer, claiming that such subjects as impressment were more 
domestic than international and could not be decided by a foreign sovereign. 
Shortly thereafter the British offered to meet the American delegation in 
London or in the neutral Swedish city of Goteborg for peace discussions. 
Both Adams and Gallatin were inclined to meet in London, but Bayard 
refused to negotiate in the enemy's capital and finally a compromise was 
reached, the city of Ghent in Belgium. Madison, as qui k to accept the offer 
from Britain as he was the one from Alexander, named a new commission, 
the three men originally named plus Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell. 
Adams was to serve as chairman. 

With his failure to negotiate between Britain and the United States, 
Count Rumiantzov’s prestige declined and he was soon replaced as chancel 
lor by Count Nesselrode. Adams was sincerely sorry to see him go, for he 
felt that the Count had been a great architect of Russo-American friendship. 

Meanwhile, Adams received his instructions from Washington together 
with the information that if the peace negotiations at Ghent succeeded he 
would probably be appointed Minister to Great Britain. Adams concluded 
his affairs in St. Petersburg, appointed a charge d'affaires and took leave of 
his family and the Russian court. 

At the conclusion of the successful negotiations at Ghent, Adams wrote 
his family in Russia that whether or not he received the appointment in 
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London he did not intend to stay in Russia. As he finished his affairs at 
Ghent, Louisa Adams, seven-year-old Charles Francis, and one servant 
crossed ravaged Europe for London. The five-year stay of the Adamses in 
Russia was over. 

John Quincy Adams had said that foreign diplomatic service was a 
hindrance to an American career and his appointment as Minister to Russia 
had been viewed by Ezekiel Bacon as “somewhat like an honorable exile,” 
but there was little future for Adams in Federalist Boston and such was his 
love of country that he would have gone anywhere that he might have 
furthered the interests of the United States. He was not adverse to living 
in Europe, for he found it rich in those fine arts and culture in which he 
delighted. His stay in Russia gave him an opportunity to study that rich 
and ancient civilization that had fascinated him. Here he was able to develop 
further the love of art and intellect that marked his genius, unequaled by 
his ancestors, unsurpassed by his children. Here in contact with some of the 
century’s smoothest diplomats Adams was able to develop further that fluid 
intellect which marked his genius as a statesman. 

John Quincy Adams’ mission to Russia, spanning five crucial years in 
the history of Europe, had been of great value to himself as well as his 


country. There in the crowded, glittering world of St. Petersburg he used 
all his skill as a diplornat and in the process gained more knowledge and 
insight into the workings of that diplomacy which later made him so great 
and to which to this day his country owes so much. 


\ 


NOTES 


RETRACING THE LONG DRIVE 
One OF THE Most fascinating emigrant trails in the United States is “the 
fearful long drive”' on the Hastings Cut-Off. Beginning at Redlum Spring 
on the east side of Skull Valley, Utah, it climbs the rugged Cedar Moun- 
tains, slips over a saddle in the less formidable Grayback, and heads across 
the Great Salt Desert for Pilot Peak on the Utah-Nevada border. Kit Carson, 
scout for the Fremont expedition, pioneered it in October 1845, and before 
the year was over, Langsford Hastings began promoting it as a short route 
to California. In 1846 several parties of emigrants — including the ill-fated 
Donner-Reed company — made the mistake of attempting to follow this 
trail, and the result was agonizing for almost all of them. Numerous oxen 
and horses, maddened by thirst in that terrible stretch of sand, salt, and 
alkali mud, escaped into the desert or died in yoke and harness. Wagons 
mired themselves hopelessly and were left st: inding in greasy muck, some 
of them to be found 75 years later by Charles Kelly.? Quantities of house 
hold goods, furniture, books everything of weight except clothing and 
bedding — were cached in shallow holes or simply abandoned in the open 
to the Indians and the dissolving effects of time. 


Probably because of these experiences, the trail was virtually neglected at 
birth. Understandably, the gold rush rejuvenated it for a short time, since 
the cut-off sliced approximately 250 miles from the Fort Hall route; but by 
the end of 1850, no more prairie schooners used it as a way west. 

Since that date, over a hundred years ago, only a handful of men have 
ventured upon the desert for the purpose of getting firsthand information 
about the long drive. Charles Kelly and Walter M. Stookey* were two who 
braved the trek, the first by automobile and the second by caterpillar tractor ; 
and Danny Orr, the oldest living inhabitant of Grantsville, told me that he, 
his brother, and John Clark had hiked the dangerous, muddy section that 
stretches for ten or twelve miles east of Crater Island (locally known as 
Floating Island). 

The information which they brought back is invaluable for any study 
of the Hastings Cut-Off. But more facts were required before the complete 


*So labeled by T. H. Jefferson on his Map of the Emigrant Road from Independence Mo. to St 
Francisco Califorma. \eflerson was part of the Hoppe Company which set out on the Hastings road or 


July 26, 1846 


* See Charles Kelly's interesting Salt Desert Trails (Salt Lake City: Western Printing Co., 193 


"Walter M. Stookey, Fatal Decision (Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Co., 1950) 
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history could be told. Additional pictures were also needed, especially 
pictures in color, showing the old wagon road, camp sites, and watering 
holes, And, as it turned out, existing maps demanded correction. 

Consequently, a smal] historical expedition set out from the University 
of Utah early in August to make the long drive by jeep. Besides the writer, 
the members of the expedition consisted of Professors David E. Miller and 
C. Gregory Crampton of the History Department, Dr. Kenneth Eble of the 
English Department, Dr. Wendell Taylor of Salt Lake City, Mr. Wes Taylor 
of Provo, and David E. Miller, Jr. Supported by a grant from the University 
Research Fund, armed by diaries and journals and by maps, old and new, 
and propelled by two four-wheel-drive jeeps, we felt ready for any eventu- 
ality. We soon discovered that maps can be misleading, and jeeps, though 
remarkably versatile, have their limitations on the desert. 

We spent our first day in reconnaissance and intelligence activities. Paul 
E. Wrathall and Charles Sample of Grantsville gave us information concern- 
ing Hastings Pass and the dunes west of Grayback. Mr. Sample also directed 
us to the small, yellow brick home of Danny Orr, whose crowded mind 
we plumbed for memories of his own trek across the desolate flats. The most 
significant things Danny Orr told us were to race for the security of the 
dunes if we encountered rain and, in the event our jeeps started to grind 
to a stop in the mud, to “circle round and get the heck out of there!” 

From Grantsville we jeeped to losepa in Skull Valley, one of the major 
watering places before the long drive, and after swinging westward across 
a level plain of sagebrush, greasewood, and alkali, we began our search for 
Redlum Spring and the canyon leading up to Hastings Pass. Frustration 
rode our shoulders the whole day. One steep gully after another invited 
us upward, only to lead us to high, impassable ridges or blind canyons. 
Along a boulder-strewn hog’s back, we slammed into a rock, creasing the 
jeep’s oil pan. Somewhere among the scrub oak and junipers, we tore loose 
our exhaust. 

At last, thwarted as only modern man can be in the face of malignant 
nature, we descended the Cedars and, skirting the northern tip of the moun- 
tain, approached Hastings Pass from the west. By taking a dirt road out of 
Low, we worked our way up and over the mountain, following almost foot 
by foot the original track cut by the wheels of covered wagons. A mile south 
of the canyon, high in the eastern foothills and well-hidden by a narrow 
ravine, Redlum Spring still trickles, its flow of brackish water so meager that 
it soaks into the earth after only a few meandering feet. 

Journeying next to the desert, we enjoyed immediate success. About 
seven miles out from Knolls, Utah, going in the direction of the New- 
foundland Range, we hit the emigrant road. The streaks on the mud and 
sand are remarkably vivid. Sometimes they concentrate themselves in an 
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area no wider than an ordinary country road; sometimes they fan out for 
fifty yards, as if made by wagons whose drivers were vying with one another 
for the lead. 

Following them east, we saw where they climb over the saddle in Gray- 
back; following them westward, we noticed that they disappear in the sand 
dunes — strange, hard humps and mounds, sometimes a hundred yards 
wide, supporting straggly sagebrush and then reappear in the mud flats 
beyond. In this portion of the terrain just a few miles west of Grayback, they 
do not stretch, as the legend has it, in a beeline for Pilot Peak, but they wind 
around like a canyon trail, avoiding rougher portions of the dunes. And 
when eventually they reach the great table “Ai it salt plain that extends, terrible 
and lonely, toward Crater Island, they still do not head directly for Pilot 
Peak but swerve to the west toward a smaller, clearer promontory on the 
southern tip of Silver Island. Just where they swing back again to the 
northwest we could not tell, for the sticky slime began pulling us down, 
wheezing and churning, and we had to turn back. 

Determined to cover as much of the desert trail as possible, however, we 
drove to Wendover and from there to the McKellar ranch at the base of 
Pilot Peak, pausing for a drink of the cool, sweet water bubbling from 
Pilot Spring. There was no problem in finding the emigrant road at this 
point. Straight as an arrow, it strikes out for the pass between the northern 
spur of Silver Island and the main range. Then, looping around the black 
and ugly rock that stands like a reef in the desert, it skirts Crater Island, and 
heads out into the mud flats. We followed it east until one of our jeeps 
mired itself axle deep. After it took five of us to push it out to firmer, dryer 
sand, we wisely decided to return to Wendover, especially since angry clouds 
were spilling rain to the south of us. 

All in all we spent four days on our trek, taking stills and moving 
pictures, measuring distances, locating landmarks, correcting maps. When 
all our findings have been correlated, Professor Miller will present our in 
formation to the Utah State Historical Society. 

But we are not finished with our work. Approximately ten miles of the 
long drive was not covered. Next year, if the weather is particularly dry, 
Dr. Eble and I will place a yeep at either end of that ten-mile stretch and, 
like Danny Orr, walk it. Only then will we be satisfied that we have truly 
retraced one of the loneliest trails in the West. 


VV 
University of Utah Henry J. 
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WHEN A BISHOP WAS SHEPHERD OF HIS FLOCK 


Many wuo tive in Utah today know that in early days, particularly on 
the way to Salt Lake Valley, there were no civil courts. It was felt to be a 
waste of time to organize separate tribunals. The bishop’s court handled 
such matters as came up along the way. Milton Hunter has described all of 
this admirably in his book Brigham Young the Colonizer. 

With the coming of outsiders, non-Mormons, or Gentiles, civil courts 
became a necessity. But this did not mean the bishop lost all of his power. 
Far from it. In the possession of the author of this article is a priceless scrap 
of paper. It is a note from Heber Kimball to a Mormon in southern Utah. 
It is short and to the point: “I asked Brother Brigham about your problem. 
He sez to ask your bishop and do as he says.” 

In short the bishop was supposed to watch over the conduct of all the 
members in his ward and see that they did what was right throughout the 
week. 

Such a bishop was Nathan Davis of the 17th ward of Salt Lake City. 
Not only was he bishop; he was a master mechanic, and a buyer and seller 
of pumps, engines, and the like. Fortunately for us, Nathan Davis kept a 
letter book. In this book, he copied carefully in longhand all the letters he 
wrote, both as bishop and as a businessman. Fortunately his great grand- 
son, Henry D. Bradford, 1371 Fillmore Street of Salt Lake City, realized 
how welcome these would be to a library, and presented them to the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

To record appreciation, and to let more people share the load of Bishop 
Davis, and see his considerable power of letter writing, a few of his most 
remarkable letters are here sampled. 

The first one is to a saint about the conduct of his children. Anyone who 
has complained to a neighbor about rowdy children can testify that this is 
touchy business. Yet Mr. Davis pulled no punches. He is polite, but firm 
and outspoken. Here he is talking to Brother B. The date: August 10, 1870: 

Dear Sir: It is with feeling of regret that I am compelled to write to you at this 
time in regard to the conduct of some of your children. While you were away last 
winter, complaint after complaint came to me about their insulting and abusive conduct 
and their profane language, but I did not say much about it, thinking that when you 
came home that you would regulate matters a little better, but | am sorry to say that 
I am disappointed in that respect. Something must be done to put a stop to such 
conduct and if you can’t do it, somebody else will have to for it cannot be endured much 
longer. It is not with any feelings of animosity that I write you in this wise but as your 


best friend. Your earliest attention is solicited in this matter. I remain very respectfully 
your Brother in the Gospel of Christ. Nathan Davis, Bishop 17th Ward. 


About a month later in the same year, he had to write another parent 
in his capacity as agent of the Utah Central Railroad. He was again short, 
and to the point, firm, but gentle in his wording. 
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Brother N. Dear Sir: On coming down to the depot this morning I found one of 
the windows in one of the passenger cars broken, and on inquiring how it came to be 
done, | was informed that your son done it yesterday by throwing a rock against it. 
Theretore I thought it best to notify you of it, that the damage might be repaired 
Respectfully yours, &c, N. Davis, Agent UCRR. 


Ask any policeman today, and he will tell you that the fracas he hates 
most to get involved in is a family quarrel. In fact, some officers refuse to go 


into a home alone when a man and wife are fighting. Bishop Davis was 


undoubtedly reluctant to write this next letter, but when he finally felt it 
must be done, he did a beautiful job. It involves a wife in plural marriage, 
but the reader soon feels that this Bishop would have spoken up on behalf 
of any woman whose husband mistreated her. It reads as follows: 


Brother W. Dear Sir: It becomes my duty as your Bishop to try to settle a diff 
culty that has for a considerable length of time existed between you and your first wife. 
The respect that | have had for you and your family has induced me to try to have 
the matter settled (as you are aware) without becoming public. But it has gone too far 
for that now. You know that your first wife has worked very hard and studdy to 
assist you in getting a comfortable home and has earnt hundreds of dollars by washing 
day after day and week after week and has gave you the money to assist in paying your 
debts until she is worn out and not able to labour as she has, and now for her to be 
treated as she is, without ever receiving one comforting word, it does not show the 
mark of a true hearted Latterday Saint. If you cannot make her more comfortable 
and show her a little more kindness than she has received of late, | shall be under the 
necessity of secing that she is provided for, at your expense, and you may say you are 
poor, and out of work, and can't do any better than you do. Such may be the case, but 
kind words and kind treatment will do wonders in allaying hard feelings. Try it, 
and purcivere in it, get the Spirit of the Lord, and keep it, and you will be able to get 
along much better. I remain verry respectfully your Brother in the Gospel of Christ, 
Nathan Davis, Bishop. 


It should be noted that in the above letter there is no threat of court 
action, or even bishop’s court. The man in charge of the 17th Ward simply 
said that if this man did not take care of his wife, the bishop would have it 
done, and the bills sent the husband. This was indeed direct action. 

In addition to revealing a remarkable power of words and their usage, 
these letters make the 1870's come back to life. How plans and life were 
interrupted by the Indians is briefly noted in a letter written October 27, 
1872: 


Owing to the hostility of the Indians in the neighbourhood of Springville, prevent 
ing the people from getting into the canyons to get timber to build with, we will not 
want the first two pairs of burrs | ordered through Griffith and Wedge of Zanesville, 
Ohio, as soon as we anticipated, 
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A few days later, he decided to explain more fully to the manufacturer, 
and to pay for the equipment if necessary even though he could not be sure 
of his own money for six months or so. He put it this way: 

Yours of the I Ith inst. is received, the two pairs of Burrs ordered by Griffith and 
Wedge are for one of our outer settlements where the Indians have been so troublesome 
that the inhabitance have been compelled to stop all improvements in order to protect 
themselves and property, and therefore the Burrs will not be needed before next spring. 
If you can dispose of them without sacrifice, and make us others when needed, I think 
it would be best to do so. If you can't and need the money for them, let me know and 
I will get it for you. Respectfully yours, &, Nathan Davis. 


To summarize, then, Nathan Davis just as a matter of course kept a 
record of the letters he wrote. These letters give us real insight into the 
problems he faced from day to day. They also let us see that here was a 
remarkable man worthy of being preserved in book form in the University 
Library. It is hoped that any readers who have in their possession similar 
letter books will think twice before they ever decide to throw them away. 
There are several agencies in Utah that would be glad to preserve such items 
and make them available to the scholars of today and tomorrow. 


University of Utah L. H. Kirkpatrick 


FROM TEN NIGHTS TO HARVEY: DRINKING 
ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 


Tue orp saw that all the world loves a lover ought to be amended to all the 
world loves a drunk. At least the American theatre goer appears to have 
undergone this change of heart. The days of Ten Nights in a Bar Room and 
Jerrold’s Fifteen Years of a Drunkard’s Life, which had a vogue in America 
after having instructed London audiences, are now dead. The ten, twenty, 
thirty pot boilers which sought to show audiences the evils of alcohol by 
depicting lushes ruining themselves and their families have gone the way 
of feather boas and whalebone corsets. No longer is the spectator driven to 
tears when he sees the hero of Ten Nights in a Bar Room fight off imaginary 
snakes, That old devil rum is no longer a villain in the American theatre. 

Instead, a new character has slowly developed in this country, reaching 
perfection in Elwood Dowd, the hero of Harvey. While there may be 
sticklers who would call Falstaff Dowd’s ancestor, it seems to me that Rip 
Van Winkle is a more logical and more legitimate forebear. Falstaff at worst 
is a thief, and at best is a liar. Rip has only two vices: he likes to tip the jug 
and to sleep. There is no moralizing in Bouccicault’s version of Rip Van 
Winkle which Joseph Jefferson played in from 1865 to 1880. There is no 
moralizing, that is, about the ill effects of liquor, and many a man, no doubt, 
in that post-Civil War period, envied Rip his twenty-year nap. Jefferson 
played Rip as a lovable, but slightly tipsy, man who found joy in having a 
jar or two with his neighbors. 


NOTES 


Snatching the bottle from Jefferson, Edward Harrigan opened 
Lavender in 1881. The main character, Ole Lavender, was as alcoholically 
bemused and as kindhearted as Rip. Here, again, a drunk was presented as 
a hero, alcoholism and all. Take him for what he is, implied the author, 
and you will see that an occasional nip just makes Ole Lavender more 
congenial. 

By 1900 American writers were taking a cold keen look at their cities. 
The bucket of suds a small child carried to his father became one of the 
symbols of the environmental forces people were ruled by. Stephen Crane 
and Frank Norris inflamed their characters with liquor, Dreiser was to do 
the same in Sister Carrie a few years later. Another C arry, Whose name was 
spelled differently, was running amok in Kansas inflamed not by the love 
of liquor, but by the hate of it. In spite of the interest in hard spirits during 
this deterministic period there appear to have been no successful plays lectur 
ing on the virtues of teetotalism. What price the Anti-Saloon League ? 

In this roll call of the new inebriates enters now Prof, Eustace McGargle, 
as portrayed by W.C. Fields in the musical comedy Poppy, which opened 
in 1923. Experts of the day claim that Fields brought a touch of his own 
seedy bravado to what was at first a rather pallid part. To be sure, McGargle 
didn’t have the sentimental qualities of Rip; he was a con man with out 
rageous hauteur. Nevertheless, the post-World War | audiences loved Me- 
Gargle and, if anything, were more prone to imbibe in imitation rather than 
go on the wagon. Fields, in Poppy and in the movies, as well as in his 
private life, m< ol drinking a happy — The only moral which came 
from his gallery of characters might be what Fields himself once said: 

“It’s easy to quit drinking. I've dios it thousands of times.’ 

Sixteen years after Poppy, The Time of Your Life and The Little Foxes 
opened to critical huzzahs. One of the major delights of Saroyan’s play was 
Kit Carson, who drinks beer with the gusto of a sun-baked marine. A cadger 
of drinks, a spinner of tall tales, Carson is a warmly sympathetic character 
who would not appear natural without a glass in his hand. He is, in fact, 
the very antithesis of the conscience-stricken ruined wreck found in earlier 
“morality” plays about drinking. The character of Birdie, in Hellman’s play, 
was happily received by audiences, too. Miss Hellman’s thesis is not the evil 
of drunkenness, but the evil of greed. Birdie is sentimentalized, true, but she 
is one of the two deeply sympathetic people in the play, and she is loved by 
the audience in spite of, and possibly for, her particular flaw. 

Eugene O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh, produced in 1946, could very 
well be termed a drinking play. The four act divisions correspond closely to 
the hair of the dog, the pick-me-up, the tankful, and the hangover. Harry 
Hope’ s bar is the scene, and the action concerns a group of derelicts who 
have been on monumental benders. They are told to escape from this 
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artificial life, but reality is too much for them and they sink back into their 
old habits. “By God, there’s no hope!” says an old Socialist. “I'll never be a 
success in the grandstand — or anywhere else. Life is too much for me. I'll 
be a weak fool looking with pity at the two sides of everything till the day 
I die.” “Bejees, I'm oreyeyed!” says Harry, the owner. “I want to sing.” 

There are no Birdies or Rips in The Iceman Cometh, but there is no 
Carry Nation morality either. O'Neill seems to say that one life may be just 
as good as another, that some of us may be fitted more for unreality than 
reality. The Socialist’s lament that he can’t help seeing both sides suggests 
that the rational, thinking, sensitive man in this day and age might just as 
well stay drunk as try to fight the forces about him. This theme helps to 
introduce our final character who is happier and more content with his 
martinis than he could ever be without them. 

Elwood Dowd is the new inebriate, the one society finally accepts with 
all his imperfections. He is friendly, curious, talkative, polite, without the 
aggressive habits of modern man. He is not sullen, he is not prejudiced, 
he would rather follow than lead. He is the one person in Harvey who has 
adjusted and adapted himself to his environment. One might say that he’s 
not crazy, but everyone else is. 

The key to Elwood, the key to the theme of Miss Chase’s play, and the 
key to this whole discussion lies in the scene between the taxi driver and 
Elwood’s sister. She is bent on having Elwood receive a shot which will 
make him hate liquor; the taxi driver argues that he’s seen plenty come 
and go at the clinic, and that the difference between the entrance and the 
exit was phenomenal. They go in happy, they come out sore at the world, 
says the cabbie. If he gets the shot, continues the cabbie, he'll be a perfectly 
normal human being, “and you know what bastards they are!” 

Harvey and The Iceman Cometh suggest that drink is the only way out 
for a certain type of individual. This is a long way from Fifteen Years of a 
Drunkard’s Life. A moral flip-flop has occurred. The drunk is now in the 
saddle, and the moral fanatic is being taken for a ride. 

But don’t think public instruction on the evils of alcohol has vanished. 
Not at all. It has been taken over by the motion pictures and by television. 
The recent successes of the The Bottom of the Bottle and I'll Cry Tomorow 
attest to this fact. It is perhaps not unusual that the movies should take up 
something already examined, used, and discarded by the theatre. 

I started by amending an old saying, so perhaps I should end that way. 
Christopher Morley once wrote that a book called Lincoln’s Doctor's Dog 
couldn't help being a record best seller. Considering the appeal of such 
characters as Rip, Lavender, Kit Carson, and Elwood, one can change the 


title to Lincoln’s Drunken Doctor's Dog. ee 


University of Utah 
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FREUD, THE MAN AND HIS MIND. By Richard L. Schoenwald. (New York: 
Alfred A, Knopt, 1956. 250 pages, $4.00.) 


The author is a learned man in the details of psychoanalysis. His presentation of the 
theory, as developed by Sigmund Freud in a succession of writings spanning more than 
half a century, seems both accurate and sufhc iently nontechnical to attract the layman. 
The writing is enlivened by a certain poetic quality seldom found in accounts of Freud 
ian doctrine. In his use of metaphor in connection with a presentation of psychoanalysis 
the author has an unimpeachable precedent, as the book amply demonstrates; the 
master himself. The author has a refreshingly dramatic sense of historical sequence, 

The book undertakes what might appear to be two mutually conflicting tasks: a 
clear account of Freudian theory, and a biography of Freud. The author conceives 
these tasks to be a single enterprise. Trained as an historian, he believes that an account 
of the life and umes of Sigmund Freud is essential to an understanding of the psycho 
analytic theory constructed by Sigmund Freud. This is not the bias of an historian. 
Freud himself is cited as the authority for a historical-genetic presentation of Freudian 
theory (p. 3). 

An historian is in some important sense a chronologist. If we suppose with the 
author that a chronicle of the life and times of Freud is necessary in order “to see | his 
work | clearly” (p. 3), some subtle methodological questions are raised, Consider, tor 
example, the same supposition in connection with the Newtonian theory of the physical 
world. To understand clearly, say, the law of gravity, we need the assistance of the 
historian, who will interweave the Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy with 
a chronological account of the background and character of Isaac Newton, the political 
and social conditions of seventeenth-century England, etc. Surely it is safe to say that 
the best way to understand Newtonian theory is to study the proots, not the man and 
his times. If we cannot say the same concerning psychoanalytic theory — and evidently 
the author does not believe we can — must there not be vast differences between theo 
retical objectivity in the two cases? 

Doubtless it is close to naive nowadays to think that theory in psychology should 
not be different from theory in physics. Let us not kill a goat, as orthodox behaviorists 
have done, for not being a lamb. Certainly, in connection with psychoanalytic theory, 
the question is not so much whether it differs qua theory from a physical science, but 
in just what respects it differs. The author's historical presentation of Freudian theory 
could serve as an impressive illustration of these differences. Thus, over and above its 
value as an introduction to Freudian theory, this book is a concrete contribution to 
the philosophy of science. 


Here and there, indeed, the author drops hints concerning some of the implications 


of an historical clarification of a psychological theory. For example, the author appears 


to think that a considerable literary, artistic talent went into Freud's theoretical achieve 
ments. The construction of psychoanalytic theory, then, and a thorough understanding 


of it may be especially dependent upon artistic sensibility. This suggestion becomes 
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particularly interesting when placed beside another suggestion which seems justified by 
the poetic-dramatic character of the book in question: the suggestion, namely, that 
historical competence is more than chronological accuracy, because it too demands 
artistic sensibility. An historical clarification of a theory of human nature, then, would 
be far from the anomaly of an historical clarification of the content of Newtonian 
theory. The historian, too, is an artist. 


Psychoanalytic theory, then, may be an “art-science,” in some sense which merits 
more study. Yet the author shows that Freud's thought was dominated throughout 
by his attachment to the quantitative concepts of physical science, which had already 
found their way into physiology. Freud's use of would-be quantitative terms (“units 
of psychic energy,” “least resistance,” “libidinal energy,” etc.) is shown by the author 
to have become increasingly metaphorical. The cash-value of a quantitative concept 


is that it relates one to the world in terms which are eminently exact and alike for all 
men, Just this advantage is lost when a quantitative concept is intended metaphorically. 
Other advantages may accrue from the use of metaphor in theories of human nature. 
But they cannot accrue abidingly if metaphors are not frankly recognized as such. The 
gibberish of “a partially conscious unconscious,” or “a predominantly unconscious 
consciousness,” for example, might disappear from journals of psychology if the fine 
art of psychoanalytic theorizing were to employ metaphors more self-consciously. To 
those persons who are currently interested in such methodological questions, this 
capable poetic historical clarification of the theory of psychoanalysis should be a datum 
of great importance, in addition to being a sensitive portrayal of a genius. 


University of Colorado 


MAN AND HIS TRAGIC LIFE. By Laszlo Vata. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 210 pages, $3.75.) 


Genuine philosophical novels are rare because the authors who have tried to write them 
have nearly always, willy nilly, settled for one of two feebler products: a philosophy 
immodestly gauzed in fiction, or a story into which philosophy is inserted as a virtuous 
but unhappy afterthought, like egg in beer. Still, there are various ways of writing good 
philosophical fiction: there is Melville's way, Hardy's way, Lawrence's way, Thomas 
Mann's way. And there is Dostoevsky’s way, which seems to me the very best way of all. 

Dostoevsky’s fiction is, | think, philosophical chiefly in this respect: all of his principal 
characters are in search of a deeply satisfactory philosophy of life. The search is not 
academic but vocational, not casual but intense and constant. This it is which is the 
motor of their actions. This it is which is the reiterant occasion of their strongest 
emotions. Sometimes they are shown working their way out of a present theory, as is 
the case with Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment. Sometimes they are working 
into a new one, as are Myshkin in The Idiot and Alyosha in The Brothers Karamazov. 
Sometimes they are mired, but agitatedly mired, in an unsatisfactory standpoint, as is 
the protagonist of Man from Underground. Sometimes they are confusedly torn the 
way Dmitri is in The Brothers Karamazov. Sometimes they are compulsively acting 
out the dictates of a rigid metaphysics which they believe without wholly understanding, 
as are at least two characters in The Possessed. But always they are trying to solve not 
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merely personal problems but cosmic problems; or rather, their personal problems are 
the fundamental metaphysical and ethical problems. To them, the decisions which are 
the dramatic foci of their careers are decisions as to whether a god exists, whether life 
is worth its suffering, whether something is of absolute value, whether any laws apply 
universally, whether it is possible to love mankind. Like all characters, actual and 
fictional, they eat, joke, wound, caress, walk, talk, have nightmares, and spend money; 
but Dostoevsky’s characters, even in their trivial gestures, are scarcely forgetful of the 
philosophical issues which hover fatefully in the air about them. 

Among novelists there are dialecticians no less skillful than Dostoevsky: Henry 
James, E. M. Forster, perhaps Turgenev; and if drama is included, Shaw's name flashes 
out. Yet “skillful” seems hardly the word for Dostoevsky, if it suggests a certain cool 
dexterity, for behind Dostoevsky’s Ivan and Lisa and Ippolit and the rest, one never 
Suspects a string-puller. It does not take the genius of a Dostoevsky merely to put 
well-balanced arguments into the mouths of fictional disputants; indeed, that order of 
genius forbids such contrivance. No, his is live, lived dialectic, His devil’s advocates 
seem to have been under the immediate tutelage of their master, and his saints seem 
to be making direct revelation. His good men are never quite free of doubt and the 
possibility of corruption or disintegration, and his bad men are capable of any enormity 
ot ugliness or loving-kindness. Dostoevsky the author is never merely neutral in the 
debates and the agonizing decisions; no, he is a violent partisan —on all sides. He 
has so internalized his characters — or perhaps it is more accurate to say that he has 
expressed his multifarious self in such antithetical characters — that there are present 
no straw men, no straight men, and no stooges to dilute the dialectic. 

About Dostoevsky, as about his peers, Homer, Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Cer 
vantes, it is difficult to say with any deserved complacency just exactly what it was he 
believed, what he stood for, what his philosophy amounts to; and the difh« ulty comes 
not from there being no philosophy in his books, but from there being too much. That 
is why a book like Man and His Tragic Life, in many ways an estimable study, inevi 
tably strikes one as trying to do what 1s impossible to give a systematic exposition ol 
Dostoevskyan dogma. Mr. Vatai's profundity of grasp of such conc epts as “the autono 
mous man,” “anarchy,” and “passion” in the context of Dostoevsky’s thought is impres 
sive even in the lamentable English of the translation; and yet the Christian existen 
tialist that Dostoevsky is here made out to be is still too pat, too insulhciently dialectical, 
too finished and synthesized to be Dostoevsky. To be fair: Vatai is by his own admis 
sion using the Russian novelist for his own purposes; furthermore, he does at times 
recognize the irreduc ibility of Dostoevsky's complexity to a philosophy or a religion, as 


when he says: 


A straight line leads from Apostle Paul through Saint Augustine and Luther to Dostoevsky. But the wa 


is just as straight through | prcurus, Lawrence of Medici, and Montaigne to Dostoevsky p. | 


i) 

And yet this interpreter does, | think, not quite realize that Dostoevsky is a great 
Ihilosophical novelist not because he managed to squeeze a profound philosophical! 
message into a fictional form, but because he could perceive and express and so make 


us live the dramatic clash of ideas and ideals. 


ames L. Jarrett 
The Great Books Foundation J | 


San Francisco, California 
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MONTAIGNE’S DISCOVERY OF MAN. By Donald M. Frame. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955.) 


Montaigne, possibly the least aloof of all Renaissance Humanists, is also in many 
respects Humanism’s most enigmatic and controversial representative. No matter 
how hard interpreters have tried to straight jacket him into some philosophic systems, 
he easily escapes from the strangle hold of dogmatic generalizations. No one has talked 
with more volubility about himself, and no one has left us guessing more than he. 
The more he tells us, the more he becomes engrossed in apparent contradictions. Thus, 
he lends himself to the most contradictory and hazardous interpretations which range 
from the portrayal of an ironical disbeliever to the picture of a stolid defender of 
medieval theology. 

These obviously irreconcilable disparities provoke a steady flow of commentaries 
on the part of intellects like Dr. Frame, who cannot be satisfied with easy certainties 
borrowed from some philosophic orthodoxy. Dr. Frame’s book, while not oblivious of 
the merits of the traditional labels applied to Montaigne’s thought, rightfully points out 
that such stereotypes as “stoicism,” “skepticism,” and “epicureanism” do not adequately 
depict the organic growth of Montaigne’s thinking. For, asks Dr. Frame in his intro- 
duction, “How does for example ‘stoicism’ lead to ‘skepticism’ and ‘skepticism’ to 
‘epicureanism’? How do these relate to the plan of studying himself and man in gen 
eral? What is the effect on Montaigne’s thinking of such cardinal events as the deaths 
of so many loved relatives and friends, his travels, his experience as mayor and negoti 
ator, and above all his illness?” 

Many such questions have not been answered as well as they might have been, 
possibly due to the fact that most researchers have become too imbued with the purely 
bookish sources of Montaigne’s meditations and attributed altogether too little import 
ance to the direct impact which the vicissitudes of his life had upon the essayist’s 
thought. The comparison between Montaigne’s ideas and some older models is an 
arduous and at times a challenging work of collation. Yet, its mere philological purport 
fails to take stock of the man’s own experiences which loom large in his essays. 

Thus, Dr. Frame turns his attention to Montaigne’s very own experience. By faith 
fully portraying the Humanist’s meditative journey through life, the author succeeds 
in resuscitating a more human picture of Montaigne and clearing it of the scholarly 
dust which had gathered on it in the course of decades of mere philological endeavor. 
Caretully avoiding understanding Montaigne’s work as a “static monolith,” he sees in 
it a progressive liberation from apprehension, the overbearing tutelage of the ancient 
sages, or the often unnatural tenets of a philosophic system. It is true, says Dr. Frame, 
that his deep affection for the Christian Humanist La Boétie created in him an “en 
gouement” tor stoical Humanism which, in the wake of personal and political reverses, 
became a near-obsession to rise above the “common herd” by a preparedness to accept 
pain and death nobly. Yet, “stoicism” seemed to go against the grain of his emotions. 
His “Apology tor Raymond Sebond” is but an intellectual rebellion against the often 
comical enormities and unsound psychological twists of stoic philosophy. It also brought 
to the fore his genuine mental temper which seems to have been predominantly skepti 
cal. But his often vaunted “Que scay-je” should not be construed as symptomatic of a 
conscious effort to establish a systematic philosophy of universal doubt bordering on 
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atheism but as the prudence of one “who judiciously stops to look before he takes a 
mental leap,” who considers the polarity of matters before he commits himself. This 
brand of “skepticism” newly liberated in him made him inc reasingly suspicious of his 
earlier derived attitudes and led him to seek truth not in borrowed abstractions but in 
his judgment and experience of himselt. Yet, his hardheaded common sense prevented 
him from complete withdrawal into a dubitative shell of indecision and inaction. 
Thinking always remained to the practical Gascon-Nobleman but a part of living 
Undaunted by the fierce pains of the kidney stone from which he suffered almost inces 
santly, he traveled widely, and these journeys, together with the success of his first 
two books of essays and his experience as mayor of Bordeaux, sharpened his awareness 
of human solidarity. By probing more deeply into the values found in the “common 
herd,” which he had haughtily rejected in his earlier years under the influence of 
soicism, he was taught that his individual portrait was also universal. More confident, 
Ke set out to reap the fruits of his own judgment and experience and to preach with his 
usual circumspection and moderation to “live life fully, happily and humanly.” His 
so-called “epicureanism” would, then, not consist primarily of a mellow resignation 
or even indulgence in life’s allurements but in his growing confidence in man and life 
in general and his own resources in particular. If the famous “Que scay-je” is most 
certainly typical of his deep self-examination, it is not nearly as apt a description of his 
meditative journey through life as his final motto “Viresque acquirit eundo — He 
acquires strength as he goes.” 

Dr. Frame’s book is a fresh and envigorating approach to Montaigne and a har 


monious blend of careful scholarly research with sensitive, subtle interpretation 


University of Useh Rosert E, 


A COMPANION TO VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By Thomas Mare Parrott and 
Robert Bernard Martin. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1955, 308 pages, 
$3.00.) 


One may assume that a companion is useful or at least good company. The Companion 
to Victorian Literature is both. In the preface the authors state that “the book is divided 
into three major parts, each of a level intended not for the specialist but for the general 
reader or for the college student making a first serious study of the period.” The third 
part, consisting of brief biographics of nineteen Victorians, lists of their chief works, 
and suggested readings from and about each, and part four, consisting of a chronological 
table of historical events, English literary works between 1815 and 1892, are strictly 
utilitarian. The authors have not solved the problem confronting all writers of hand 
books, namely that of giving in one sentence an accurate impression of a novel, But 
the brief biographies of the Victorian writers are essentially accurate and occasionally 
include a detail that appeals to the imagination, such as that the dignified Matthew 
Arnold died as the result of a heart attack brought on by leaping over a wall 

Parts one and two, which deal with the history of the age and the shaping forces 
of the period, are marked by comprehensiveness of view, thorough knowledge, and 
lucidity of presentation. These first two sections show the scholarly maturity of the 


authors. A vast body of material is here disciplined and made tractable with no break 
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ing of the spirit. The usefulness of the discussion is enhanced by references to works 
which deal fully with the topics introduced and by mention of literary works related 
to contemporary historical events. Even the footnotes are informative and amusing. 

Though the book is designed to be of use to the college student, the specialist in the 
Victorian Era should find his knowledge refreshed and vivified by Parrott’s and Martin's 
essay on the history of the age. 


Crarice SHort 
Universuty of Utah 


WHAT WILLIAMS SAID 


Richard L. Pope 


The darkness-Lawrence-feared has shut its jaws, 
Comes to me a tame old tabby cat, 
Yawning and stretching, disheveled and fat, 


The talons withdrawn in its mousey paws. 


It rubs along my leg, but no spark flashes; 
I'd thought to lose myself in fire 
Within night's bristling forest of desire, 


Instead, | find the beast transformed to ashes. 


Provo, Utah 
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Conducted by Eileen S. Barr 


“A ‘Creative’ Book List’ 


Minor White has picked “Ten Books 
for Creative Photographers” which he has 
used in teaching at the California School 
of Fine Arts and at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology. The list, with Mr. White's 
comments, appears in his quarterly, A per 
ture, Vol. IV, No. 2, and has recently 
been reprinted in the New York Times. 
Following are the titles of seven of these 
books which are on general esthetics and 
which, therefore, may be useful to creative 
workers in any of the arts: Stephen 
Pepper, The Principles of Art Apprecia 
tion; Gygory Kepes, The Language of 
Vision; Richard Boleslavsky, Acting: The 
First Six Lessons; Brewster Ghiselin, The 
Creative Process; George Boaz, Wingless 
Pegasus; Heinrich Wolfflin, Principles of 
Art History; and Evelyn Underhill, Myst 
cism. 

(Jacob Deschin, “ ‘Creative’ Book List,” 
New York Times, July 22, 1956, Sec. X, 
p. 13.) 


Wuo’'s Aw 


Writing in The New Republic the 
British and 
D. W. Brogan, says “. . . by ‘egghead’ we 


political scientist essayist, 
mean more than a college education, more 
than an above-average IQ. The egghead is 
not only an intellectual, he is an intel 
lectual about politics. For him unlike Mr. 
Spectorsky’s characters, “Truman’ means 
Harry not Capote; Tennessee a state not a 
playwright. Both groups might agree in 
thinking of Mrs. Arthur Miller as Mrs. 


Miller, while the great mass of the people 


think of Mr. Arthur Miller as Miss Mari 
lyn Monroe's husband (while they thought 
of Mr. Joe Di Maggio as Mr. Joe Di 
Maggio). The egghead takes his politics 
seriously; for him it is a science, possibly 
an art but not a sport. If this is so, it is 
obvious that the two Presidents of the 
United States in this century who have 
been eggheads were Woodrow Wilson and 
Herbert Hoover. A claim could be put in 
for Theodore Roosevelt but none, in my 
opinion, for FDR.” 

Mr. Brogan continues: “It follows that 
an egghead need not be a New or Pair 
Dealer; he can be a Republican. And it 
follows that politicians whom eggheads 
(and 1) admire need not be eggheads 
There is no reason to believe that egg 
head qualities, even in spheres where they 
are undoubtedly in place, in the field of 
political commentary and reflection, are 
the monopoly of the Left.” 

In the classification of political com 
mentators, Mr. Brogan admits some to 
definite placement and altogether denies 
the label to others: Walter Lippmann is a 
brilliant egghead of the Center, while 
Henry Hazlitt of the Right is “in a bad 
as well as a good sense, a most representa 
But Raymond Moley and 


George Sokolsky are not eggheads, al 


tive egghead.” 


though the latter certainly sees himself as 
one. 

Here is Mr. Brogan’s own position: “I 
next assume that there is nothing disgrace 
ful or anti-intellectual in being a conserva 
tive. If I had to choose between a stand. 
patter and a believer in a complete trans 


formation of society by a panacea over 
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night, I'd come down, however resentfully, 
on the side of the standpatter. No one 
of my age can hear, without a shudder, the 
should 


amend this to ‘no one of my age should be 


words ‘it be worse.’ 


able to hear,’ for | know men of distinc- 
tion who, older and presumably wiser than 
I, have not learned that one saving truth: 
things can be a lot worse.” 

(D. W. Brogan, “The Eggheads and 
Ike,” The New Republic, September 10, 
1956.) 


On Tue American 


William T. Hastings takes over “The 
Scholar's Scratch Pad” in the Summer, 
1956, number of The American Scholar 
to discuss that journal's symposium last 
autumn on “What's Wrong with the 
American Novel?” He notes that several 
of the panelists “adduced . . . complicating 
factors in our life and thought which put 
the writer on the defensive or even si 
lenced him: particularly the rapid advance 
of knowledge and opinion — relativity and 
nuclear fission, Freudian and post 
Freudian psychology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, statistical sociology, nationalism, inter 
nationalism, house lots on the moon.” He 
adds; “This bill of particulars is partly 
mine, but it is precisely the sort of thing 
they were thinking of.” 

In reply to such a “defensive concep- 
tion,” Mr. Hastings says: “No, the com 
plexity of our age is not the reason for the 
What is 
needed is not a new synthesis, a new myth. 
.. Add to it, for 


our purposes, storytelling faculty, com- 


shortage of great writers. 
It is individual vision. . 


mand of atmosphere, and style. With these 
gifts the old and simple things are never 
trite... . With individual vision there is 
no need to muffle up life in myth, to 


project reality in symbols. Great writers 


are born and not made — not self-made 
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by pulling up one’s aesthetic bootstraps, 
or attending writers’ conferences or |abora- 
tories. Great writers come; they go. All 
we can do is watch, and perhaps pray, 
that when the great talent reveals itself, 
we will bid it welcome.” 


Nores prom THE Wearrers’ Conrerence 


Opening the Ninth Annual Writers’ 
Conference at the University of Utah, the 
director, Brewster Ghiselin, pointed out 
the benefit of such meetings with pro- 
fessional writers: “Information that comes 
with excitement is immeasurably more 
valuable than that which is amassed by 
diligence alone, For the excitement is 
evidence of a deep and pertinent move 
ment of the mind, the guarantee of vital 
value. Nothing is usable by a writer that 
does not more or less directly serve the 
needs of his life.” 

From the leaders, Glenway Wescott, 
Dorothy McCleary, Leslie Fiedler, and 
Oscar Williams, the conference members 
received such an amplitude of stimulation 
and instruction that it is difficult to single 
out those remarks most worthy of note. 
However, throughout the lectures one 
name, that of Sigmund Freud, was promi 
nent in several strikingly different con 
texts. The spur to this discussion of the 
great psychoanalyst came from Leslie 
Fiedler's talk on “Freud and Contempo 
rary Literature.” Calling him “the last 
great German Romantic poet,” Mr. Fiedler 
described Freud's debt to literature. He 
not only learned from the data on his 
patients but went to school to the poets 
Goethe, Shakespeare, and Sophocles, tak- 
ing from them insights as well as style. 
In turn, Freud has had a profound in 
fluence on literature since his day and, 
indeed, on the whole stream of man's 


thought. 


_ 


HERE AND THERI 
Mr. Fiedler observed that Freud liked 
to think of himself as one of three great 
scandalizers: Copernicus had destroyed 
the delusion of the cosmic centrality of 
man and his world; Darwin, the delusion 
of man’s lordship over animals; but 
Freud's was the most shocking heresy 
he destroyed the delusion that man 1s 
master of himself. He changed the shape 
Even those who 


of our imagination. 


haven't read Freud have absorbed his 


notions as part of the apparatus of per 
And 
writers like Joyce, Faulkner, and Katka 


ceiving and rendering experience. 


borrow from him as from a fellow master. 
In doing this writers are reclaiming old 
territory; art uses from Freud what Freud 
took from art in the first place. 

For Freud the “Reality Principle” was 
god, was a secular religion, and in this 
respect the artist feels him to be a blood 
brother. In his metapsychology Freud 
studied the dilemma of man’s double na 
ture: to be men we must cross and wound 
our animal nature. Thus he ended with 
a complete tragic vision, and in accom 
plishing his task ,he lighted up many 
dark corners. Of course, this illumination 
has been the unending mission of litera 
ture. Freud, however, has laid a binding 
When, 


speaking of Pamela, Diderot said, 


imperative on modern writers. 
“Richardson has carried the torch to the 


back of the cave,” the comment fore 
shadowed a description of psychoanalysis. 
Ric hardson could 


carry on his “nasty” 


work under camouflage — mixing sex 
titillation with moral tags, perhaps with 
out knowing what he was doing. But 
since Freud it is impossible for the writer 
not to know that his job is to carry the 
torch self-consciously. 

On the other hand, speaking of “The 
Discouragement about the Novel,” Glen 


way Wescott regarded Freud's influence 
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in different terms. Evidence that there is 
discouragement appears in the fact that 
in England and the United States many 


of the best novelists are turning to other 


forms; most devouring of energy are the 


extensive journals kept by some writers 
and the many letters they write. 

Glenway Wescott reported the opinion 
of Thornton Wilder that the novel torm 
has suffered from the development of 
introspective psychology Freud has dis 


suaded the novelist trom believing he 
knows all about everyone; he has espe 
cially intimidated the 


writer in dealing 


with human motivation. Of course, limita 
tions on the author's confidence entered 
into fiction with Henry James, even betore 
the influence of Freud was widespread 
Henry James built his form around his 
anxiety regarding his ability to know the 
secrets of his characters. And today, since 
Freud, it is impossible for the novelist to 
be as Tolstoi, “like a great eye above the 
room he is writing about, above the root, 
above the town, above the planet.” Sul, 
warned Mr. Wescott, it is most essential 
for the writer to believe in his own au 
thority and to insist that he is telling the 
truth. In this way only can he achieve the 
tone that will carry conviction to the 
reader. 

It should be made clear that to Glen 
way Wescott, Sigmund Freud is not the 
chief 


the novel must be ascribed. 


villain to whom the debilitation of 
Rather it is 
to certain conditions of our times that the 
falling away of fiction is due, One of these 
conditions is the ascendancy of journalism, 
a field where literary photography in the 
manner of Hemingway is dominant. In 
a society which looks to journalism as its 
chief instrument of information and which 
regards “being in the know” as its highest 
intellectual goal, fiction naturally lags in 
The furthermore, 1s 


influence novelist, 
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restricted by a sense of scruple — and by a 
fear of libel suits — which have too little 


inhibiting effect upon today’s journalist. 
Tue Waitress Speak 
This brings us to some of the larger 
questions which came before the Con- 
is art? 
The 


random quotations which follow indicate 


what is truth? 


the 


ference: what 


what are conditions of art? 
the penetration with which the visiting 
writers have considered these matters: 


Williams: the 
knowledge of the saints, we can say that 


Oscar “Setting aside 
the reality of the poet is as close to truth 
as human beings are likely to get with 
their own faculties and perceptions.” 

Glenway Wescott: “A work of art is 
made up from remembrances and from 
the process of breaking down, digesting, 
combining, and reissuing remembrances 
as reality. The work of art is a simulacrum 
or counterfeit of truth.” 

Leslie Fiedler: “Poetry must awaken 
what Freud called the ‘archaic response’: 
not the response of the conditioned human 
being, but of the child-like or primitive in 
all of us. It must reach the deepest level 
of our humanity where we are most alike, 
however superficially unlike we may be. 
Poetry gets into our darkest being and 
gives us control of it without denying it. 
For this is the real use of poetry, to pre- 
serve the health of the mind.” 

Dorothy McCleary: “The necessity for 
furnishing emotion throughout the story 
is what makes fiction writing difficult, for 
the emotion can only come from the 
writer's own vitality. A story which comes 
only from thought and contriving will be 
dead.” 

Glenway Wescott; “I hate inspiration — 


it’s what makes me think of another book 


than the one I'm on!” 
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An innovation at this year’s Conference 
was the opportunity given those in attend 
ance to see some of their own work in 


Under the direction of student 
editors, Verne Larsen and Carolyn Hog- 
gan, a Writers’ Conference Edition of 
Pen, the University of Utah literary maga 
zine, was published. Priced at 50¢ a copy, 
the Summer 1956 Pen contains creative 


print. 


work by over twenty Conference members, 
including the four visiting writers. The 
issue may be ordered by mail from Pen, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 12. 


Executives’ Program, Pomona Cotrect 


With a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education, Pomona College last summer 
conducted a special two-week session for 
businessmen. Under the direction of Chair- 
man Floyd Bond of the economics depart 
ment, a course in management was at first 
planned. But with the thought that “For 
a good society, we must have not special 
ists and broad-gauge people, but specialists 
who are broad-gauge people,” Director 
Bond changed the course content to that 
of the liberal arts. California companies 
sent twenty-five promising executives, at 
full salary with $100 a week for expenses, 
to enroll in the class. 

In advance of the session the students 
were sent the following books to read: 
Joseph Conrad's Heart of Darkness, Ruth 
Benedict's Patterns of Culture, Robert 
Heilbroner’s The Worldly Philosophers, 
Alfred North Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modern World, The New Pocket An 
thology of American Verse, edited by 
Oscar Williams, and Short Story Master 
pieces, edited by Robert Penn Warren and 
Albert Erskine. During the session lec 
tures were given in a variety of fields from 
physics to philosophy. Outside of classes 


discussions were continued informally by 
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the eager students, at meals and late into 

the night. The experiment was so success 

ful that Pomona ¢ ollege hopes to make its 

executives’ program an annual affair. 
(Time, July 30, 1956.) 


Our as HumManists 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Barnaby C 
Keeney, who is president of Brown Uni 
versity, spoke on “Education and Progress 

- Then and Now.” After saying that ours 
is “perhaps the most creative age that has 
occurred,” he noted how radix ally the 
spirit of our times differs from that of the 
eighteenth century. We have lost faith 
in two ideas widely held in that optimistic 
period: the idea of education as a panacea 
and the idea of progress. “We have now 
the greatest powers — physical and mental 
and social — of any people of any period 
in the history of the earth and we show 
the greatest lack of confidence in these 
powers. We have no confidence in the 
integrity of our own people. This, | 
think, is the keynote of our ag 
“Our great need today is for wisdom 


” 


and for understanding through which we 


can make better use of our skill and of our 


knowledge.” President Keeney found 
/ 


several faults with higher education which 
account, in part, for our failure to achieve 
wisdom. These faults come primarily from 
the mistreatment or diminishment of hu 
mane learning. 

“We have, in effect, wounded the hu 
manities by applying to their study the 
vulgarized scientific method. We feel that 
all things can be treated objectively and 
that all knowledge, and, therefore, all 
understanding — for we do not make the 
proper distinction between the two can 
be factually proved and exhaustively docu 


mented. We have forgotten that beauty 


can be appreciated but not footnoted, that 
the deepest feelings of men cannot be fully 
explained by the behavior of rats in a 
maze, and that men act more often on the 
basis of their assumptions than of their 
knowledge. We seek to know, but fail 
to understand.” 

Then there is something wrong with 
the way “we kiln-dry our Ph.D.'s.” He 
continued: “It is all very well for a man 
to spend a year or more studying the life 
and writings of a minor authority of the 
eighteenth century, but it is a very bad 
thing if he is allowed to think that his 
work is done when he has completed the 
compilation of the facts, uninspiring as 
they must be. He is not led to go from 
there to the meaning of this man, to his 
plac ¢ in his society, and to the meaning of 
his whole society, to the thrill of real 
scholarship. When he proceeds from his 
thesis to the classroom, he carries with 
him his triviality, and a whole new genera 
tion of students becomes bored with the 
humanities 

A third weakness, according to this 
critic, 1s in the one-sided education of our 
scientists. “How much better it would be 
if these budding scientists were made wise 
from their scientific infancy. How much 
better it would be if they were cultivated 
in the humanities and in the social studies 
How much better it would be if we helped 
them learn the me aning of things as well 
as caused them to learn things. How could 
this be done better than through a continu 
ous study of the humanities f 
but not as we have taught them, 
President Keeney goes on. “We humanists 
are in large measure to blame for ous 
plight. We cry about the lack of support 
for the humanities, but we do little to 
. We have hidden 


our light under a bushel; and we have 


make them attractive 


made our bushel as repulsive as we can, 


ill 
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for it is a bushel of footnotes. We regard 
it as a little vulgar to write a book that 
can be read by people outside our own 
fields. . 


diences and we revel in our ivory towers.” 


.. We have driven away our au- 


In the light of numerous reports here 
of liveliness in the humanities, these last 
remarks of President Keeney may sound 
to our regular readers like — not flogging 
a dead horse — but brandishing a whip 
in the dust of one that is already away at 
a gallop. However, few of us will quarrel 
with this scholar’s eloquent summation of 
his views: 

“Our role as humanists is to play an 
active and continuous part in the educa- 
tion of scientists, bankers, statesmen, and 
even humanists; to help them understand 
the emotions and develop their scope, 
sensitivity, and control; to delineate the 
powers of the mind without, on the one 
hand, attributing to the mind powers that 
belong only to the divinity or, on the other 
hand, fleeing from reason entirely because 
it cannot cope with all problems by itself; 
to develop an understanding of the enor- 
mous complexity of life without obscuring 
its meaning.” 

(The ACLS Newsletter, Spring, 1956.) 


. 
“Tue or Scuentists” 


In “Anticipation and Social Adjust- 
ments in Science,” Bulletin of Atomu 
Scientists, February, 1954, Lewis Mumford 
proposed much more drastic treatment for 
scientists than the leavening with humani 
ties which President Keeney suggests. 
Now, two years later, Mr. Mumford’s re- 
marks have aroused quite a reaction. The 
Antioch Review, Summer, 1956, gives 
space to three articles of attack and 
counterattack, In “The Responsibility of 
Scientists” by G. E. Owen, head of the 
Department of Physics at Antioch, Mr. 
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Mumford’s “fallacies concerning the na- 
ture of science and the attitudes and activi- 
ties of scientists” are revealed. Framing 
his reprimand to science for the invention 
of the atom bomb, Mr. Mumford went 
back to the formation of the Royal Society 
of London and “a fatal choice that was 
made in the name of scientific freedom 
in the seventeenth century.” By that choice 
“defining scientific truth . . . as a truth 
detached from all considerations of pur- 
pose, value, or practical application, science 
cut itself off from all human concerns 
except those of science itself.” Mr. Owen 
denies this charge both with evidence from 
the history of the Royal Society and with 
an account of the discovery of the atom 
bomb which seems to show its inevita- 
bility. 

Mr. Owen says: “To imply, as Mr. 
Mumford does, that the speculations of 
H. G. Wells in 1913 should have led 
scientists to careful inquiry as to the social 
consequences of their work on radio 
activity is equivalent to suggesting that we 
should now be poring over the science 
fiction of today to locate our social prob- 
lems for the next generation.” 


Mr. Mumford’s suggestion is quoted: 
“Had the whole situation been examined 
in time the crisis might have been averted. 
There were two variables that 


it was 
imperative to bring under control during 
the thirty years before the atorn bomb was 
invented; one was the rate of scientific 
advance and the other was the rate of 
social adaptation. . . . If we had become 
as skeptical of the value of science as were 
St. Augustine and his contemporaries, 
science could have been starved out of 
existence in less than a generation... .” 

In reply Mr. Owen objects: “Unless 
the speculations of Henry Adams, H. G. 
Wells, and Frederick Soddy were to be 
accepted as well founded predictions, there 
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was no period of thirty years in which to 
bring about the retardation of science 
which Mr. Mumford describes. Nor could 
it have been brought about even if all the 
developments of science up to and includ 
ing the atomic bomb could have been 
predicted.” He points out that science 
could not be retarded selectively so as to 
permit only beneficial discoveries like the 
wonder drugs, nor nationally, because 
other countries were on the way to de 
veloping the bomb also. “While the steps 
leading to the scientific understanding 
necessary for the making of an atomic 
bomb were inevitable, the decisions to 
make and to use such a bomb were mili 
tary and political.” Militar recy pre 
cluded public discussicn as we’) as action 
by any scientific organization to prevent 
the making of the bomb. Mammy scientists 
did not even know what they wer 

ing on. 

Victor Paschis, whe vas first president 
of the Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science, in “A Reply” disagrees with some 
of Mr. Owen's points, and particularly the 
last one. If the pure scientist can foresee 
or reasonably guess the use to whi h the 
results of his work will be put (¢.g., from 
the nature of the sponsorship of his work), 


Mr. “he 


morally responsible for his pure resear h.”” 


Paschis believes that becomes 

On the other hand, in “Recrimination 
vs. Diagnosis” Robert Rothman of Wayne 
University agrees completely with Mr. 
No, 


for it widens the range of choice in the 


Owen. “Is science ethically neutral? 
solution of human problems. .. . The im 
mediate problem of mankind is that of 
survival. Our modes of solving that prob 
lem are political, social, economic. There 
is not one feasible or fruitful directive in 
Mr. Mumford’s suggestion that we sup 
press the development of science — not 


even that of telling how it can be done 


except through the medium of political, 
social, and economic channels. | venture 
to say . that if survival involves the 
degradation of intelligence, the human 


experiment is already over.” 


Tue “American Suece’ 


The Carnegie Corporation is selecting 


400 book utles to be brought together 
in an “American Shelf,” which will be 
donated to each of 250 public libraries 
and universities in the British Colonies 
throughout the world. For this collection 
the first 210 


selected and the remaining approved titles 


books have already been 
will be announced shortly. 
To represent this country’s unique con 


André 


sence 


tribution to music, the book by 
Hodeir, Jazz: Its Evolution and I 
Grove Press, 1956, has recently been added 
to the list for the “American Shelf.” (Por 
a review of Hodeir's book see the Summer, 


1956, issue of this journal.) 
“Twentiern Cenrury Lirerarure’ 


A new scholarly and critical journal 
published in the West is Twentieth Cen 
tury Literature. Appearing for the first 
time in April, 1955, it has carried article: 
on Fitzgerald, Conrad, Proust, James 
Dreiser, and Faulkner, as well as on sev 
eral modern poets. 

A useful service is an extensive “Cur 
rent Bibliography”: “The bibliography 
Lite rature 


The 


aim is to provide a bibliography of current 


section of Twentieth Century 


will be a regular quarterly feature 


critical literature, appearing both in Ameri 
can and foreign periodicals. We will an 
notate all articles dealing with the litera 
ture and critical problems of the twentieth 
century.” Inquiries and listings should be 


addressed to James R. Baker, Bibliography 


| 
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Editor, Twenueth Century Literature, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

The journal itself is published quarterly 
by The Swallow Press, 2679 South York 
Street, Denver 10, Colorado. Subscription 
rate: $3.00 the year. 


From Dr. Charles Malik, delegate to 
the United Nations from Lebanon: 

“The most expert technician and the 
most erudite scholar who can base every 
assertion he makes upon at least 463 refer- 
ences will be singularly deficient as a man 
unless he also loves the arts, trusts in 
reason, delights in free but responsible 
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argument, appreciates great 
seeks first principles, knows some of the 


literature, 


great classics, understands that past ages 


are not dead, enjoys some mastery of the 
basic instruments of thought, values the 
transparency of friendship as the greatest 
thing on earth, and stands in some awe, 
in some fear and trembling, before the 
ultimate mysteries of life.” 

(Charles Malik, quoted in F. Kenneth 
Brasted, “Problems the Arts 
Graduate Faces in Trying to Get into 
Industry,” speech to College English Asso 
ciation Institute, Corning, New York, 
October 16, 1953.) 


Liberal 


CHECKLIST OF ARTICLES ON UTAH, THE MORMONS, 


AND THE WEST PUBLISHED IN 


Arrington, Leonard J., “Early Mormon Commun 
tarianism The Law of Consecration and 
Stewardship.” VII:4 (Autumn, 1953) 


, “The Economic Role of Pioneer Mor 
mon Women.” IX:2 (Spring, 1955) 
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